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HOW BEST TO EAT UNDER WAR CONDITIONS* 


Freprick J. Stare, M.D.7 


BOSTON 


UTRITIONAL requirements in wartime do 
N not differ from those of peacetime, except 
in so far as some persons may be more active in 
wartime and hence have somewhat increased re- 
quirements. Furthermore, the nutritional require- 
ments for Bostonians do not differ from those for 
Londoners or other people, although they may be 
satisfied by entirely different foods. These state- 
ments seem simple and obvious, but many forget 
them under the emotional strain of war. It is of 
more national importance in time of war that nu- 
tritional requirements be obtained, than it is in 
peace because good nutrition is an essential factor 
for maintaining and improving the health of civil- 
ian and armed forces and their morale. With prop- 
er leadership, intelligent planning and common 
sense on the part of administrative officials and the 
public, there is no reason — barring unforeseen crop 
failure—why the people of our country and our 
armed forces cannot be well fed from a nutritive 
viewpoint, and why we cannot at the same time 
contribute measurably to the feeding of people in 
other countries. Undoubtedly our choice of foods 
will be restricted, as well as the quantities of them, 
but this need not interfere with nutritional well- 
being; in fact, the individual nutritional status of 
many persons may actually improve by intelligent 
application of well-established nutritional facts. 

Essentially the question of how best to eat un- 
der war conditions involves a consideration of two 
problems: What are the nutritional requirements 
for health, and how may we obtain these from 
available foods? As part of the second problem, 
there should be some understanding of the effect 
of processing on the nutritional quality of the food. 

Before considering the nutritional requirements 
for health, I shall mention briefly what food does 
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for us and why we need it. We need food for 
body-building and repair; we need it for body 
heat and energy; and we need it for supplying 
ready-made, or enabling us to make, substances 
such as vitamins, enzymes and hormones for regu- 
lating body processes, including growth and re- 
production, and for the normal functioning of or- 
gans, nerves and muscles. In addition to these 
food functions that are necessary for health, the 
eating of good food is one of the pleasures of life. 
Not many will deny the taste appeal, the satisfac- 
tion, the sheer enjoyment derived from eating an 
excellent dinner. Do not forget the pleasure value 
of food when some publicity-seeker proclaims that 
soon our daily nourishment may come from a few 
small capsules or pills. 

The nutritional requirements for good health, 
whether in war or peace, consist of adequate 
amounts of protein, fat, carbohydrate, certain min- 
erals, certain vitamins and water. 


It may be well at this time to emphasize a point 
that is frequently overlooked by many nutrition- 
ists, namely, that there are no absolute require- 
ments known for any of these food factors. All 
the requirements spoken of are relative ones. The 
amount of protein needed depends on the amount 
of fat and carbohydrate in the diet; the amount of 
fat needed depends on the amount of carbohydrate 
and protein in the diet; the amount of calcium 
needed depends on the amount of other basic min- 
erals in the diet; and the amount of thiamine 
needed depends on the amount of carbohydrate 
and fat in the diet. Hence, tables of nutritional 
requirements usually refer to an average person 
on an average diet. The figures given are optimal, 
as they should be for optimum health — sufficient- 
ly high to allow a generous margin of safety for 
individual differences in requirements, and to 
cover any errors in the present-day knowledge of 
nutrition. Thus, if the adult requirement for pro- 
tein is given as 70 gm. per day, this should not be 
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understood to imply that if one gets 50 gm. a day 
he will be malnourished. That depends on the 
rest of the diet and on one’s personal physical sta- 
tus. If the adult requirement for vitamin A is 
given at 5000 units per day, this does not imply 
that if one receives 3000 units per day he will be 
malnourished. This amount may or may not be 
sufficient, but in any case he is skating on thin- 
ner ice. There is less margin of safety so far as 
the vitamin A requirements are concerned, and 
unless the person concerned gets enjoyment merely 
from being contrary, or has good evidence that 
5000 units of vitamin A is too high a value for 
the average adult, better health would probably 
be enjoyed by receiving the amount suggested by 
a majority of the best nutritionists of today. 


Protein is the principal nitrogenous constituent 
of animal and vegetable tissue. It is the basic 
constituent of protoplasm. Protein may also, in 
the body, be converted into carbohydrate and be 
used as a source of energy. Chemically, the pro- 
teins are large, complex molecules. In the process 
of digestion these large molecules are broken 
down into units that are simpler from a chemical 
viewpoint, and ultimately into what are called 
amino acids. There are approximately twenty- 
four known amino acids, and of these about 
half are termed essential. This means that the 
body tissues cannot make them and that they 
must be obtained ready-made from food. The 
biologic or nutritional value of proteins is consid- 
ered in terms of their content of essential amino 
acids. Thus, casein, the principal protein of milk, 
is a complete protein; it is of high biologic value 
because it contains all the amino acids known to 
be essential to life. Zein, the protein of corn, is an 
incomplete protein; it is of lower biologic value 
because it lacks two of the essential amino acids. 
Generally speaking, proteins of animal origin, 
which include not only meat but milk, eggs, fowl 
and fish, are of higher biologic value than are 
vegetable proteins. But vegetable protein is per- 
fectly adequate in so far as it supplies many of the 
essential amino acids, and it supplies other amino 
acids (as does animal protein) that, although not 
essential for life, certainly contribute to body econ- 
omy. In peacetime most people obtain the main 
part of their protein from animal meat, particu- 
larly the so-called “muscle meats” of steers, pigs 
and sheep, and a smaller amount from meats such 
as liver, heart, kidney, tongue, fish and poultry, 
from milk and cheese or from vegetable protein. 
The answer to the question how and where pro- 
tein requirements should be obtained in wartime, 
when muscle meats may be scarce or unobtainable, 
is obvious. Vegetarians are certainly not upset 
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about meat rationing, and George Bernard Shaw 
is an excellent example of long-lasting, vigorous 
health. They obtain protein not only from vege- 
tables but from milk, cheese, eggs and fish. For 
the average adult, 1 gm. per kilogram of body 
weight — which for the average adult means 70 
gm.—is a sufficient amount. It should be noted 
that this 70 gm. is of protein, not of meat. Only 
about 25 per cent of meat is protein, the other 75 
per cent being water. 

Fats are the most potent source of energy. When 
completely utilized they furnish twice the energy 
value per unit amount that carbohydrates or pro- 
teins do. A most important function is that they 
serve as carriers for the fat-soluble vitamins, which 
from the viewpoint of the practical nutrition of 
normal adults means only vitamin A. Experi- 
mentally, certain unsaturated fatty acids have been 
found to be essential for the rat. It is not known 
whether man needs these unsaturated fatty acids 
and whether he must obtain them from food, but 
it is most unlikely that these acids are important 
in practical adult human nutrition. 

When it is said that vitamin A is the only fat- 
soluble vitamin of importance in practical human 
nutrition, this does not mean that the other vita- 
mins are not needed, but only that they are not of 
importance in planning normal adult diets. This 
may be for a reason such as a small requirement 
that is easily obtained from almost any foods, or 
the synthesis of certain nutrients, such as vitamin 
K, by intestinal bacteria. 

Fat is obtained in the human diet from both 
animal and vegetable sources. Butter and lard 
are the principal animal fats consumed; the vege- 
table oils most commonly used are those derived 
from corn, soybeans, olives, peanuts and cocoanuts. 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil is the basis of such 
products as Crisco. Margarines, such as oleomar- 
garine, are made from animal or vegetable fats. 
When vitamin A is added to the margarine, it is 
fully as nutritious for adults as is butter. 

How much fat is needed in the diet? This too 
depends on one’s physical status and on what else 
is eaten. Generally the fat in the diet is more 
than the protein and less than the carbohydrate, 
ranging in amount from 100 to 150 gm. But one 
can get along reasonably well with less fat pro- 
vided that sufficient carbohydrate is available to 
meet energy needs and that a source of the fat- 
soluble vitamin A is also available. This is con- 
veniently possible, since the body can make vita- 
min A from carotene, the yellow pigment present 
in many green and yellow vegetables. 


Carbohydrate is plentiful in the diet, in fact too 
much so for many people. Its main sources are 
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four, sugar, rice and starchy vegetables, particu- 
larly potatoes. Fruits also contain variable amounts 
ar. 

= much carbohydrate is needed in the diet? 
One really needs none so far as nutrition is 
concerned — there is nothing “essential” about car- 
bohydrate, but it is the cheapest source of energy 
available. Also large amounts of it can be stored 
in the body in the form of glycogen, and also as 
fat, since the body can form fat from carbohydrate. 
Because of the ease with which carbohydrate may 
be obtained, and its low cost, large amounts are 
used in the diet. A sedentary person consumes 
200 to 250 gm. per day, whereas a person doing 
hard physical labor may consume three to five 
times that amount. 

Certain inorganic or mineral elements are just 
as necessary to health as are protein, certain vita- 
mins or water. Twelve minerals are known to 
be necessary in good nutrition; these are calcium, 
iron, phosphorus, copper, sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, manganese, iodine, chlorine, sulfur and 
zinc. Many of these are necessary only in minute 
amounts. Sodium and chlorine are needed in rel- 
atively large amounts, but are easily supplied by 
the use of table salt. In the inorganic elements 
the diet is most likely to be deficient in calcium 
and iron, and among those who live in the inland 
areas between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, an 
iodine lack is possible. In such locations the use 
of iodized salt in cooking and for the table is 
recommended. Iron is obtained from meat, par- 
ticularly liver. It is also contained in eggs, leafy 
green vegetables, potatoes, dried fruits and whole- 
grain cereals. Milk and cheese are the only really 
good food sources of calcium, although small 
amounts are drawn from most vegetables and from 
meats. The diet will certainly be low in calcium 
unless enough milk in some form is present. 

It is sufficient to say that mineral requirements 
are well met through the use of iodized table salt, 
ample portions of the foods listed as good sources 
of iron and some form of milk for calcium. 

Of the fat-soluble vitamins, A, D, E and K, 
only vitamin A is of practical importance in the 
nutrition of the normal adult. The best sources of 
vitamin A are liver, egg yolk, whole milk, cream 
and butter, but many persons do not eat liver 
frequently, or do not drink much milk or eat 
many eggs, and with butter difficult to obtain 
where will one get vitamin A? Fortunately dark- 
green leafy vegetables and yellow vegetables con- 
tain a substance called carotene, which in the body 
is converted into vitamin A. Another safety factor 
is the capacity of storing large amounts of vitamin 
A, particularly in the liver and kidneys. Thus, if 
in the summertime green leafy and yellow vegeta 
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bles and summer butter are consumed in large 
amounts, sufficient vitamin A is stored to help one 
through the winter. 

Of the water-soluble vitamins, ascorbic acid and 
several of those of the vitamin B complex are 
required. It is important to know that one does 
not have the ability to store the water-soluble vita- 
mins for any length of time, as is the case with the 
fat-soluble vitamins. Thus they must be provided 
for regularly in the diet. 

Ascorbic acid is obtained chiefly from citrus 
fruits — oranges, grapefruit, lemons and tangerines 
—and from tomatoes or raw cabbages. Small but 
significant amounts are derived from potatoes if 
they are cooked in the jacket. This is necessary 
because ascorbic acid is easily destroyed by contact 
with the air, particularly at an elevated tempera- 
ture. From the practical viewpoint a diet will 
be deficient in vitamin C if citrus fruits, tomatoes 
or raw cabbages are not included in it. Half a 
grapefruit or half a glass of orange juice — that 
is, about 4 ounces—will furnish approximately 
two thirds of the daily requirement; about twice 
as much tomato juice is required. Pineapple juice 
is a poor source of vitamin C. 

The various members of the vitamin B com- 
plex are obtained chiefly from meats, which include 
fowl and fish, particularly liver and kidney, from 
milk and cheese, from legumes, such as peas, 
beans and peanuts, and from whole-grain cereal 
or bread. The members that are known to be nec- 
essary in human nutrition and that must be con- 
sidered in the selection of food are thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and niacin. There is little doubt that other 
members are required in human nutrition, but 
their importance in food planning is yet to be de- 
termined. From the viewpoint of practical nu- 
trition, the sources of thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin are also the sources of the other members 
of the vitamin B complex. Milk and liver are the 
best sources of riboflavin, and without either the 
diet may be low in this substance. 

Water need only be mentioned. It serves as a 
solvent and is vitally concerned with all phases of 
health. Actually, as is well known, one can live 
longer without food than without water. 

I shall now discuss somewhat more practically 
how one can obtain an adequate protein supply 
from a variety of food. This is important for a 
number of reasons; protein is vital for health, 
whereas, strictly speaking, fat and carbohydrate 
are not; further restrictions are apt to involve the 
protein foods; and the protein foods are good car- 
riers of many of the minerals and vitamins. 

At present the weekly adult meat ration ap- 
proximates 134 pounds, or 840 gm. The amount of 
bone varies with different cuts, but assuming an 
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average proportion of 20 per cent, this gives 672 gm. 
of meat per week. As already stated, only about 
one fourth of meat is actually protein, the other 
three fourths being mostly water. Thus, the ration 
yields 168 gm. of protein per week, or about 24 
gm. per day. This amount is obtained from about 
100 gm. of meat, and for comparison it might 
be mentioned that one average-sized pork chop 
has approximately this weight. It is therefore scen 
that with the present meat ration one should be 
able to obtain about one third the desired amount 
of protein. What additions can be made from 
available foods so as to raise the protein intake to 
at least 70 gm.? 

Table 1 shows that it is a fairly simple matter 
to obtain the desired 70 gm. of protein per day, 
or to exceed this level. It should be empha- 
sized that fish, sea food and poultry are approxi- 
mately equal to the rationed meats in nutritive 
value. It is also important to note the richness in 
protein of beans, particularly the soybean. In addi- 
tion, cheese, peas, lentils, peanut butter and the 


Taste 1. Means of Obtaining the Desired Daily Amount 
of Protein (70 gm.) and a List of Foods Containing 
Appreciable Amounts of Protein. 


Source oF Datty PROTEIN Foops IN PRotein 

REQUIREMENTS Rationed meat (30 gm. per sers- 
FOOD PROTEIN me? 
Unrationed meat — fish, sea food 
isa and poultry (30 gm. per serv- 
Rationed (or unrationed) meat 24 ing) 

Milk (1 glassful) 8 Beans (6 to 11 gm. per serving) 

Egg (1) 7 Lentils (9 gm. per serving) 
Bread (4 slices) 10 Cheese (6 to 10 gm. per serving) 


Vegetables (2 servings) 
Legumes (1 serving) 
Potato (1) 
Miscellaneous foods (fruit, Cooked whole-grain cereals (4.5 
salad, dessert, cereal etc.) 4 gm. per serving) 
~ Ice cream (4 gm. per serving) 
Total 70 Bread (2.5 gm. per slice) 


Peas (6 gm. per serving) 
Peanut butter (5 gm. per tab‘e- 
spoonful) 


cooked cereals are good sources of protein. It 
should be clear how a diet adequate in protein 
can readily be planned from available foods. In 
fact, if unrationed meats were added to the ra- 
tioned list and the daily allowance cut in half, one 
could still have a diet nutritionally adequate in 
protein provided there was a plentiful supply of 
the vegetable proteins and of milk. 

As has been mentioned, it is important to stress 
the protein foods, because they are vital to health 
and because they generally serve as a good supply 
of minerals and of the vitamin B complex. They 
do not, however, assure an adequate supply of 
ascorbic acid or of vitamin A. Ascorbic acid 
will be adequately supplied in ordinary diets only 
when some citrus fruit or juice, tomatoes or tomato 
juice, or raw cabbage is consumed daily. For 
vitamin A one must depend to a considerable 
extent on dark-green leafy and yellow vegetables. 
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Butter, or olcomargarine enriched with vitamin A, 
in the amounts ordinarily used does not contrib- 
ute more than about one tenth of the daily re- 
quirement of vitamin A. In an average diet, dark- 
green leafy and yellow vegetables supply about 
half the vitamin A requirement, and butter, milk, 
eggs and tomatoes furnish the other half. Dried 
apricots are an excellent source cf vitamin A, but 
they are now unobtainable, since the armed forces 
take most of the supply. It should be emphasized 
that lettuce is not a dark-green leafy vegetable. In 
the amounts usually consumed, it contributes smal] 
amounts of minerals and of certain vitamins, but 
its nutritional quality is highly overrated. Green- 
leaf lettuce obtainable in the spring and summer 
is far superior in nutritional quality to the bleached 
lettuce of wintertime, but it is inferior to such 
dark-green leafy vegetables as broccoli, spinach, tur- 
nip greens, kale, beet greens, Swiss chard, collards, 
dandelion greens, endive, escarole, mustard greens 
and watercress. Green peppers are also a good 
source of carotene — that is, of provitamin A. 

Although the nutritional quality of food depends 
to a considerable extent on the type of soil on 
which the food is grown, and on weather con- 
ditions, it is principally influenced by the following 
factors: the length of time from harvesting the 
food until it is processed; the length of time and 
the temperature of any blanching treatment or any 
process in which the food is in contact with water; 
contact with bright sunlight or unusual exposure 
to air, as would be obtained if the food were 
chopped or finely divided; the reaction of the food 
—that is, whether it is slightly acid or alkaline; 
and the degree and duration of heat used in proc- 
essing the food. 

Minimum values for the above, consistent with 
adequate preparation of the food, and an acid 
reaction are desired to preserve the maximum nu- 
tritional quality. The nutrients that are most 
likely to be lost in processing are ascorbic acid, 
thiamine, riboflavin and vitamin A. Accordingly, 
in home cooking, excesses of heat and of water 
should be avoided, and water that is added in 
cooking should be used over again for soups or 
gravies. Baking soda should not be added to the 
cooking water, and there should be a minimum 
amount of stirring. The pressure-cooker or steam 
type of cooking utensil is best from the viewpoint 
of maintaining nutritional quality. 

Most commercially canned food is of a high 
nutritional quality, approaching that of the freshly 
harvested product, and is frequently superior to 
that of raw food obtained at many markets and 
that of home-canned food. The reason for this 
is that the food is harvested primarily for canning, 
is brought directly to the factory and is completely 
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processed within three or four hours, whereas the 
food that goes to market may not be bought until 
the next day or next week. Commercially canned 
food usually receives a short blanching with boil- 
ing water or steam, and is then cooked in a sealed 
container, which minimizes contact with the air. 
The cooking is usually at a high temperature and 
for a relatively short period. It should be empha- 
sized that the brine or liquor of canned vegetables 
contains a considerable portion of the water-soluble 
nutrients. It should not be discarded, but should 
be used as a sauce with the, vegetable or in the 
preparation of gravies. 

Frozen food likewise has a high nutritional 
quality. Here, too, the food is harvested primarily 
for freezing, and is processed a short time after 
picking. It is important to know that in the 
freezing process the cells are usually ruptured, and 
that when the food is warmed there is a rapid loss 
of oxidizable and water-soluble nutrients. Hence 
it is advisable that frozen food be cooked and con- 
sumed promptly after being thawed. 

One reads much these days about dehydrated 
food, and there is no doubt that a good-sized de- 
hydrating industry has developed to meet the war- 
time demand for dehydrated food, which obviously 
offers an enormous saving in transportation. But 
the dehydration of food on a commercial scale is a 
new and growing industry. There are numerous 
technics for dehydrating food, and changes are 
constantly being made to improve the process. 
Thus, to discuss accurately the nutritional quality 
of dehydrated food will be impossible until the 
technical process of dehydrating has been sufficient- 
ly stabilized so that analyses for nutritional qual- 
ity today will apply to foods purchased next month. 
Important problems other than the actual dehydra- 
tion of food are vitally concerned with dehydrated 
food; some of these are loss of nutrients during 
storage, protection from insects, packaging, rehy- 
dration and palatability of the end product. There 
has actually been insufficient experimental work 


on the nutritional quality of dehydrated foods to . 


Warrant any authoritative statement applicable to 
dehydrated food in general. Years of research 
by manufacturers of canned food have brought 
about improvements in food processing to the 
point where the nutritional value of commercially 
canned food is often equal to that of the fresh 
product from which it is made. There is every 
reason to believe that similar research efforts ap- 
plied to dehydration will produce equally good re- 
sults, 

It might be appropriate to mention that the 
hutritive quality of food served in many restau- 
tants is distinctly inferior to that of home-cooked 

because it is frequently prepared several 
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hours in advance and is kept warm, or is warmed 
over. This involves considerable contact with heat 
and air— hence, the inferior nutritional quality 
of the food. Losses in vitamin C are high, and 
losses in thiamine and riboflavin are probably 
considerable. 

Much has been heard in the last few years 
about the superior nutritional quality of whole- 
wheat and enriched flour as compared with plain 
white flour. In the process of milling wheat to 
prepare flour the outer husk and the germ of the 
wheat kernel are removed. This results in con- 
siderable loss of nutrient value, specifically of the 
vitamin B complex, of minerals, particularly iron, 
and of some protein. Whole-wheat flour and, 
generally speaking, other dark flours retain more 
of these nutrients than does white flour, which 
results from a thorough milling. Because white 
flour and breads made from it are of poor nutri- 
tional value, and because a large portion of the 
American public prefers white bread, attempts 
were made to improve the flour. These procedures 
have been of two kinds: first, the addition of syn- 
thetic preparations of certain members of the vita- 
min B complex and of iron, and second, technical 
improvements in milling procedures so as to pre- 
pare a light-colored flour but one that still retains 
more of the nutrients than is done in the usual 
milling process. Bread made from enriched flour 
is termed “enriched bread.” It is definitely su- 
perior in nutritional quality to white breads made 
from unenriched flour, but still does not measure 
up to whole-wheat bread. 

It is of interest that Order No. 1 signed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his capacity as Food 
Administrator included a statement that beginning 
January 18, 1943, all white bread must be enriched 
to approved nutritive standards. This is a most 
important and desirable order, and will do much 
to improve the nutritional quality of the diet of 
many people. It is to be hoped that improve- 
ment in milling procedures will be vigorously pur- 
sued so that flours of light color and good keep- 
ing quality and yet of superior nutritional stand- 
ards will be available. 

Table 2 gives a basic outline for a daily diet of 
high nutritional value. A great variety of diets 
may be had within the framework of this outline, 
and from available foods. If one cannot get ra- 
tioned meat, unrationed meat may be used; if one 
does not like milk, or cannot get it, cheese, if 
available, should be substituted, or vegetables of 
high protein value particularly beans, lentils and 
peas. 

The frequent statement that all that is neces- 
sary to have good nutrition is to eat natural foods 
is not sound, because it is not complete; it does not 
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go far enough. It should be supplemented by 
adding, “a proper combination of natural foods.” 
And one must know what combination of foods 
will provide a nutritionally sound diet. More 
emphasis is frequently placed on the use of natural 
foods than on their proper combination. Different 
natural foods differ greatly in their nutrient con- 
tent, and it is easy to have a diet of natural foods 
and yet have an inadequate diet. For example, 


Taste 2. Outline of Daily Diet for an Adult. 


Foop Quantity REQUIRED 

2 glassfuls or 1 glassful and 1 serving of cheese 

1 or 2 servings — rationed or unrationed (fish, fowl! 
or sea food) 

3 or 4 per week 

Vegetables: 

1 or 2 servings 
Dark-green leafy 

or yellow..... 1 or 2 servings 
are 1 or 2 servings 

Fruits ............++.2 servings, 1 being citrus (or tomato) 

Cereals ...ccccccces 4 slices of whole-grain or enriched bread, or less 
bread and a serving of whole-grain or enriched 
cereal 

Fats and sweets..... To meet energy requirements, efter the above foods 


have been consumed 


lodized salt .......- To season food 


beets contain a small amount of thiamine and pork 
a hundred times more, yet they are doth natural 
foods. Milk contains a small amount of niacin and 
peanuts two hundred times more, yet both are 
natural foods. It should be evident that a proper 
combination of foods is necessary for good prac- 
tical nutrition, and in wartime, when certain foods 
are restricted, one should know what combina- 
tion of available foods will provide a diet of high 
nutritive quality. 

In conclusion, it may be appropriate to answer 
a few questions concerning butter and milk that 
many people are asking. Is oleomargarine of equal 


_ Nutritive value to that of butter? For practical 


human nutrition oleomargarine enriched with vi- 
tamin A is fully equal to butter in nutritional 
quality. There are many eminent nutritionists 
who would not make such a statement, but I 
know of no experimental evidence applicable to 
human nutrition that contradicts it. In fact, oleo- 
margarine with a standardized amount of vitamin 
A added to it may be superior to winter butter 


in vitamin A value because the vitamin A con- 
tent of butter varies with the content of this vita- 
min in milk, and winter milk usually has a lower 
level than does summer milk. 

Another question often asked is, Must an adult 
drink a pint of milk each day to have good nutri- 
tion? It is not necessary for anyone to drink 
milk, but the plentiful addition of milk to any 
diet is one of the best ways to improve its nu- 
tritional quality. Many people think of milk 
merely in terms of supplying calcium. This is 
wrong. Milk supplies a good amount of protein 
which is of the highest nutritive value. It is also 
the best-known source of riboflavin; in fact, with- 
out milk in the diet, either as a beverage or ice 
cream or in cooked food, it is most difficult to ob- 
tain the desired amount of riboflavin. Further- 
more, milk is a fair source of thiamine, and 
whole milk contains considerable vitamin A. 
Hence, in addition to being the best food source 
of calcium it is an excellent source of many other 
necessary nutrients, particularly some of those in 
which the usual American diet is low. Persons 
who do not drink milk or eat good amounts of 
cheese would definitely improve their diet by con- 
suming a pint of milk per day. 

A question that might be asked is, If milk is 
rationed, what then? Milk, whatever amount is 
available, should go first to infants, pregnant 
and nursing women, children and _ adolescents, 
and then to other adults. 

* %* 


In summary, nutritional requirements in war- 
time do not differ from those of peacetime, but 
it is of national importance in time of war that a 
determined effort be made to see that all our peo- 
ple and our allies are well nourished. Good nu- 
trition is an important factor in maintaining and 
improving the health of the civilian and armed 
forces and their morale. Secondly, to have good 
Nutrition, it is necessary to understand to some 
extent the nutritional requirements desired for 
good health, and particularly, from the practical 
viewpoint, to understand what combinations of 
available food each day are necessary to supply 
these requirements, and how to prepare this food 
with minimum loss of the nutrients it contains. 
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SPINA BIFIDA AND CRANIUM BIFIDUM* 


IV. An Unusual Nasopharyngeal Encephalocele 
Franc D. Incranam, M.D.,¢ ann Donatp D. Matson, M.D.t 


BOSTON 


A‘ THE Children’s Hospital 546 patients have 
been seen with meningoceles distributed 
throughout the central nervous system.’ Of these 
cases, 84 may be classified as encephaloceles, that is, 
herniation through a defect in the cranium. 
Among the encephaloceles, 63 were occipital, 9 


the orbit, and outlined a satisfactory operative pro- 
cedure for such cases. 

Anterior encephaloceles must be extremely rare. 
Mood* reported 40 cases collected from the lit- 
erature, dividing them into basal and _sincipital 
varieties, which occurred with about equal fre- 


Ficure 1. 


A is a semidiagrammatic view of the encephalocele protruding into the left nostril and 
through the cleft palate. B is a midsagittal view showing the size and position of the 
encephalocele in relation to the cribriform plate and nasopharynx. 


Were parietal, 6 were frontal, and 5 protruded into 
the nose. The case reported here is the only one 
in which anterior herniation of the brain occurred 
through a defect in the cribriform plate and pre- 
sented in the nasopharynx. Dandy? described a 
patient with protrusion of the cranial content into 


“ From the Department of Surgery of the Children’s Hospital and of the 
arvard Medical School. 

‘osurgeon, Children's Hospital; associate in neurosurgery, Peter Bent 
Tighan Hospital; associate in surgery, Harvard Medical School. 

Formerly, fellow in neurosurgery, Children’s Hospital, and assistant 
iM surscry, Harvard Medical School. 


quency. The sincipital types present as external 
tumors, whereas the basal varieties are intranasal, 
intrapharyngeal or intraorbital. This author point- 
ed out that herniation through the skull is made 
possible because of clefts between the various bones 
that are present either normally or pathologically 
during early development. 

More recently, McGillicuddy* reported the case 
of a thirteen-year-old boy with an encephalomenin- 
gocele filling the left nostril and antrum but not 
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Ficure 2. 
Sinus roentgenogram showing the absence of bony struc- 
tures of the cribriform plate and of the ethmoid cells 
on the left. 


Ficure 3. 
Lateral pneumoencephalogram showing a normal ventricular 
system and subarachnoid spaces. 
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Figure 4. 

In the insert, the solid line indicates the site of incision, and the dotted lines the 
limits of the right and left frontal bone flaps. In A, the dura has been opened 
on either side of the longitudinal sinus at the anterior limit of the exposure. 
In B, the pedicle of the herniated brain at its origin from the left frontal pole 
has been exposed after division of the longitudinal sinus and falx and retraction 
of the frontal lobes. C shows the inside of the meningocele sac after amputation 
and removal of the herniated brain. In D, the dural flap has been reflected from 
the floor of the frontal fossa across the defect in the cribriform plate and has been 
sutured to the crista galli. 
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visible in the nasopharynx. Partial removal had 
been done at three months of age, with no un- 
toward sequelae. Intranasal removal with a ton- 
sil snare was carried out and recovery was un- 
eventful, but drainage from the nostril persisted. 


Ficure 5. 
This shows the shrinkage of the meningocele sac in the 
nasopharynx, with resultant improvement of airway, as 
seen on the seventh postoperative day. 


One year after operation the patient developed . 


severe meningitis, which responded to chemothera- 
py, but he showed a slight recurrence in the upper 
anterior nares and continued to have rhinorrhea. 
McGillicuddy suggests that an intracranial ap- 
proach to the pedicle was probably indicated. 


The clinical problems of diagnosis and especially 
of neurosurgical management of this rare anomaly 
seem to make a report of the following case de- 
sirable. 


R. A. N. (C. H. 242961) was first seen on June 7, 1940, 
at the age of 23 days. He was referred to the Children’s 
Hospital because of a right incomplete harelip, cleft palate 
and a redundant skin tab over the tip of the coccyx. 
No family history of congenital anomalies could be elicited. 
He was delivered normally at full term and there were 
no postnatal disturbances. Examination revealed the above 
findings, and was otherwise negative except for a midline 
dimple in the skin of the sacral region. Plastic repair 
of the harelip was carried out uneventfully and the patient 
was discharged home. 


June 24, 1943 


He re-entered the hospital for repair of the cleft palate 
on September 28, 1942, the operation having been twice 
postponed in the interval because of mild upper-respiratory 
infection associated with nasal discharge. The interval 
history was otherwise negative and the patient’s develop. 
ment appeared to be normal. Physical examination re. 
vealed a healthy child whose head was of normal size 
and shape; the fontanelles were closed. The nose showed 
flattening of the right external nares. The left nostril 
was almost completely blocked by a smooth, bluish-gray, 
fluctuant, soft-tissue mass medial to the inferior turbinate 
and extending posteriorly. A probe could be passed around 
the mass on all sides, so that it seemed to be attached 
superiorly. The mass did not shrink after the topical 
application of adrenalin. 

There was a well-healed scar of the harelip repair with 
a good cosmetic result. A wide cleft of the palate ex- 
tended from the uvula to within 1 cm. of the alveolar 
ridge anteriorly. A moderate growth of adenoid tissue 
was visible on the posterior pharyngeal wall. On either 
side of the nasal septum, smooth, bluish-gray, fluctuant 
masses were seen protruding over the margins of the 
cleft palate, that on the left measuring 1 by 1.5 cm. and 
that on the right 0.5 by 1.0 cm. (Fig. 1). These masses 
were observed to vary somewhat in size at different ex- 
aminations. 

Laboratory studies revealed normal urine and blood. 
A blood Hinton test and an intracutaneous tuberculin 
(1:1000 dilution) test were negative. Spinal-fluid studies 
were within normal limits. 

Roentgenograms of the skull and sinuses showed ab- 
sence of the normal bone structures in the region of the 
cribriform plate, with obliteration of most of the ethmoid 
cells (Fig. 2). A pneumoencephalogram showed the 
ventricular system to be quite normal in size, with no 
evidence of an unusual collection of air near the crib- 
riform plate and no shift or defect in the lateral or third 
ventricles (Fig. 3). 

On October 9, 1942, under Avertin and ether anesthesia, 
exploration of the frontal fossa was carried out through 
a right frontal bone flap exposed by a coronal incision. 
Extradural and intradural exploration over the right 
frontal lobe visualized a projection of dura-covered brain 
through a defect in the cribriform plate, and the diagnosis 
of anterior encephalocele was thus confirmed. However, 
this exposure was obviously inadequate for surgical re- 
moval of the lesion, so that routine closure was carried out. 

The postoperative course was uneventful and on the 
6th postoperative day, again under Avertin and ether 
anesthesia, the coronal incision was reopened. The right 
frontal bone flap was again elevated on a lateral hinge 
of periosteum. Two more burr holes were placed in the 
left frontotemporal region and a left frontal bone flap 
extending across the midline was elevated on a left pert- 
osteal hinge (Fig. 4). 

The dura was then opened on either side of the sagittal 
sinus as far anteriorly as possible (Fig. 44) and the sinus 
was ligated and divided. As the falx was divided down 
to the crista galli, an unusual number of large tributory 
veins leading into the anterior end of the sagittal sinus 
were divided between silver clips. Both frontal poles 
were retracted posteriorly, and it became easy to visualize 
a herniation of brain extending from the left frontal lobe 
downward and forward through a defect in the — 
form plate, which displaced a rudimentary crista ber 
toward the right (Fig. 4B). The herniated brain cou 
not be delivered from its extracranial compartment, 
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so that it was amputated from the frontal pole and sub- 
sequently removed piecemeal from the meningeal sac 
(Fig. 4C)- This sac, which could then be invaginated 
into the frontal fossa, was, however, left intact in the 
position in which it was found in order to avoid com- 
munication of the meninges with the nasal cavity. The 
inner surface of the meningocele sac was superficially 


masses lateral to the olfactory sacs. The lateral 
masses ossify first into the spongy bone of the 
ethmoidal labyrinths. Fibers of each olfactory 
nerve pass between the unjoined mesial mass and 
the adjacent lateral mass. Later, cartilaginous 
trabeculae surround these bundles of nerve fibers 


Ficure 6, 
These photographs of the patient were taken two months postoperatively. 


coagulated with endothermy current in the hope of 
speeding its obliteration. 

A flap of dura and periosteum was next raised from 

the floor of the frontal fossa laterally, turned on a hinge, 
and sutured across the defect to the crista galli (Fig. 4D). 
Routine closure of the dura, bone flaps and scalp was 
carried out. 
Z The postoperative course was again uneventful. On the 
“th postoperative day, examination under Avertin anes- 
thesia revealed the masses in the nasopharynx to have 
shriveled markedly (Fig. 5). The mass in the left nostril 
was smaller but not necrotic. The nasopharyngeal air- 
Way was much improved. On the 14th postoperative day, 
the patient was discharged to the Wellesley Convalescent 
Home for 4 weeks, at the end of which time repair of the 
cleft palate was planned. 


In this case, several associated developmental 
defects in the facial area were present. A cleft 
palate resulted from failure of the lateral palatine 
Processes to unite properly. Failure of the right 
maxillary process to fuse with the median nasal 
Process resulted in a right incomplete harelip. Ac- 
cording to Arey, the embryonic ethmoidal car- 
tilage consists of a mesial mass and of paired 


and interconnect the three masses. When these 
perforated parts of the completed ethmoid become 
ossified, they are designated the cribriform plates. 
Presumably, failure of these cartilaginous trabec- 
ulae to form or to ossify resulted, in this case, 
in a defect in the cribriform plate that permitted 
herniation of the brain into the nose and naso- 
pharynx. 

This case proved interesting not only because 
of the rarity of the lesion but because the even 
more uncommon association of the cleft palate 
provided an excellent view of what might other- 
wise have been a hidden anomaly. The possi- 
bility and danger of mistaking such a lesion for 
a polyp or tumor of extracranial origin and of at- 
tacking it surgically through the nose or mouth 
are self-evident. The development of a spinal-fluid 
leak into a contaminated field followed by men- 
ingitis would be an almost certain complication. 

The case is also interesting because the patient 
was an otherwise apparently normal boy (Fig. 6) 
with a series of congenital anomalies, all suitable 
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for satisfactory surgical therapy. The importance 
of delaying the repair of the cleft palate until an 
adequate airway had been established by removal 
of the encephalocele should be emphasized. 

The surgical approach outlined and illustrated in 
this report proved highly satisfactory, and is rec- 
ommended for attacking lesions of this kind in the 
region of the cribriform plate. 
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HEMORRHAGE AND PURPURA CAUSED BY DICOUMARIN* 


Report of a Case 


Amos Canan, M.D.7+ 


NEW YORK CITY 


IRST isolated and then synthesized by Link 

and his associates, dicoumarin is the active 
principle in spoiled sweet-clover hay causing hem- 
orrhagic disease in cattle. A threefold purpose 
motivated its introduction as a possible useful 
therapeutic agent: the prevention of thrombosis, 
especially postoperatively, the alleviation of throm- 
bosis that had already been established? and the 


treatment of peripheral vascular diseases.* 


The patient described herein received prolonged 
treatment with dicoumarin and developed severe 
and alarming but transient hemorrhagic and pur- 
puric symptoms. Since this patient was observed, 
another case has been reported in which similar 
symptoms appeared after prolonged treatment 
with dicoumarin from this same batch.* 


Cast REportT 


A 50-year-old housewife weighing 137 pounds was ad- 
mitted to the Knickertocker Hospital on September 28, 
1942, complaining of weakness and progressively increas- 
ing painless hematuria of | month’s duration. There was 
no history of any other bleeding, purpura or jaundice. 
The previous history included a hysterectomy, repair of 
cystocele and rectocele and hemorrhoidectomy at another 
hospital on August 19, 1942, following which the patient 
lost 6 pounds. There was nothing élse of importance in 
the family, social or previous medical history. Two days 
after admission purpuric patches appeared on both upper 
extremities and bleeding from the gums started. 

Physical examination at that time revealed an anxious- 
appearing and pallid woman. The pulse was 112 and 
thready, and the rectal temperature was 100°F. Blood 
oozed from the gingival margins of the gums and dripped 
from the upper teeth. The patient expectorated numerous 
pea-sized blood clots. There was no epistaxis. 

The purpuric manifestations, which appeared only on 
the upper extremities, were bilateral and occurred as 
bluish raised areas covering the entire dorsum and proxi- 
mal phalanges of both hands, round patches 2.5 cm. in 
diameter over each styloid process and blue-black sub- 

*From the laboratories and Medical Service of the Knickerbocker Hos- 
pital, New York City. 
tAssociate hematologist, Knickerbocker Hospital. 


cutaneous areas 5 cm. in diameter over the flexor and 
extensor surfaces of both elbows. There were no pete- 
chiae and no telangiectases. The heart was normal. The 
blood pressure was 125/90. The lungs were clear through- 
out. Neither the liver nor the spleen was palpable. Mod- 
erate tenderness was elicited over the region of the urinary 
bladder. There was no lymphadenopathy. The urine 
was frankly bloody with innumerable red cells per low- 
power field. A blood Wassermann reaction was negative. 

Venous blood examined shortly after collection in 
Wintrobe’s oxalate mixture revealed the following counts: 
red cells 2,620,000; hemoglobin (Sahli) 50 per cent (7.25 
gm.); white cells 8300, with 4 per cent nonsegmented 
neutrophils, 64 per cent segmented neutrophils and 32 per 
cent lymphocytes. Platelets numbered 370,000 per cubic 
millimeter. The clotting time (Lee and White) was 
16 minutes, and clot retraction appeared normal within 
a few hours. The bleeding time (Duke) was 13 minutes. 
A capillary-fragility test (blood-pressure cuff maintained 
midway between the systolic and the diastolic pressure 
for 5 minutes) yielded negative results, nor did slapping 
or pinching the flexor surface of the forearm produce 
petechiae. During the time the venous-blood return was 
impeded by this test, the distal purpuric areas increased 
in size. The prothrombin percentage obtained by com- 
paring the prothrombin time (Quick) of a normal control 
with that of the patient was 19. The hematocrit was 
26 cc. of cells per 100 cc. of blood. The blood plasma 
was not icteric. 

Smears made from marrow aspirated from the sternum 
by the puncture method showed the following percentages 
of cells: myeloblasts, 0.1, myelocytes, 21.9, young forms, 
28.0, nonsegmented neutrophils, 11.0, segmented neutro- 
phils, 1.7, eosinophils, 4.6, lymphocytes, 15.0, plasma cells, 
1.2, normoblasts, 16.5 (basophilic cells, 0.2, polychro- 
matophilic cells, 11.6, orthochromic cells, 4.7). 

The correlation of the clinical findings and the blood 
picture at this time was difficult. The bone-marrow 
changes were nonspecific. There was no platelet reduc- 
tion, no capillary fragility and no abnormality 1n clot 
retraction. However, the bleeding time was prolonged, 
the coagulation time was increased, and a marked _ pro- 
thrombin deficiency was evident, associated with purpura 
and bleeding from the gums. 

Although the patient’s blood was Group 4, 
matching with two available Group A donors and one 
Group O donor was unsuccessful because of the appear- 
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ance of macroscopic agglutination. Peculiarly, a few purpuric manifestations ceased when the pro- 


drops of the patient’s blood spread over a glass slide ; : 
dried (rather than clotted) into large macroscopic clumps. thrombin percentage reached 20. It is possible 


The patient was promptly transfused with 250 cc. of that 20 per cent represents a critical level below 
citrated, banked blood plasma without any untoward re- which phenomena appear. The findings suggest, 
action, Twelve hours following this transfusion bleeding however, the involvement of another factor, since 
from the gums ceased and no new purpuric patches ap- ip, prothrombin percentage was only 24 when 


ared. 
"Adie investigation of the history revealed that the the bleeding time had fallen to one minute and 


patient had received dicoumarin in almost daily doses the purpuric and hemorrhagic activity had been 


Taste |. Summary of Data. 


Rep- Hemo- Brtep- Coacu- CLor CAPILLARY TRAUMATIC Pro- 
TIME CELL GLOBIN LeT ING LATION Retrac- FRAGIL- CAPILLARY THROMBIN CuinicaL Data 
Count Content Count Count Time TIME TION ITY SENSITIVITY Levet 
x 108 % x 108 x 108 min. min, % 
Before dicoumarin 4.0 85 8.9 - - - - 
After dicoumarin 
Ist day 3.6 66 10.0 - - - - - - - Hematuria; purpura. 
2nd day 2.6 50 8.3 379 13 16 Normal Normal Increased - Hematuria; increased pur- 
pura; bleeding from 
gums; plasma transfusion 
(250 cc.). 
3rd day - - - ~ - - - Normal Increased 19 Hematuria; purpura; no 
bleeding from gums. 
4th day 1.7 30 14.0 170 20 10 Normal Normal Increased (?) 20 Hematuria; purpura; blood 
transfusion (500s ce. 
Group fever to 
103.4 °F. 
5th day 1.6 30 9.0 90 8 10 Normal Normal Normal - Hematuria (slight); purpu- 
blood transfusion 
(500 cc. Group O); fever 
to 104.8°F. 
7th day 2.4 42 6.2 220 1 10 Normal Normal Normal 24 No hematuria; purpura. 
9th day 2.1 42 22.8 236 2 8 Normal Normal Normal 6l Purpura (slight); jaundice 
(mild); blood transfu- 
sion (500 cc. Group A); 
fever to 106°F. 
11th day 2.3 45 17.4 - - =- - - - No purpura; no jaundice. 
19th day 3.0 60 9.0 - - - - = - - Discharged 


of 100 mg. During the 32 days immediately prior to 
hospitalization, a total of 2800 mg. had been adminis- 
tered. Exhibition of dicoumarin was instituted 2 weeks 
postoperatively, subsequent to the occurrence of fever 
and chills, which had been ascribed to embolization. 
Hematuria, which appeared after repeated catheterization, 
was first noted on the day dicoumarin was started, but 
prior to its administration, and persisted with increasing 
severity until 8 days after its withdrawal. 

Two subsequent transfusions with 500 cc. of banked 
blood, Group O, were complicated by moderately severe 
febrile reactions (Table 1). A_ third transfusion with 
fresh Group A blood was followed by chills, fever and 
collapse after 100 cc. had been injected. This last re- 
action inaugurated a 3-day episode of borderline jaundice 
without the appearance of bile, hemoglobin or excess 
of urobilin in the urine. Regrouping and cross-matching 
established the compatibility of this transfusion. Reactions 
to other transfusions in the hospital at this time were nil. 

The return of the blood findings to more normal levels 
and the patient’s slow convalescence are indicated in detail 
in Table 1, 


Discusston 


The clinical findings and blood picture resulting 
from dicoumarin toxicity have been ascribed to 
the development of a severe hypoprothrombine- 
mia. In this case, bleeding from the gums and 


quiescent for four days. It is difficult to assume 
that the change in the prothrombin percentage 
from 20 to 24 was alone responsible for the drop 
in bleeding time from 20 minutes to 1 minute 
and the cessation of all symptoms. Possibly the 
phenomenon described below may be of assistance 
in elucidating the mechanism of the purpura and 
hemorrhage. 

It is noteworthy that the lobe of the ear, the 
site chosen for the Duke test for bleeding time, 
became blue and swollen. This phenomenon is 
known to occur in thrombocytopenic purpura. But, 
unexpectedly, the increased capillary fragility and 
diminution of platelets usually associated with 
thrombocytopenic purpura were not present. 

With the same procedure as that employed in 
the Duke bleeding-time test, the forearm was 
punctured to a depth of 1 cm. by a 26-gauge 
needle. The site chosen was an area free from 
visible blood vessels 7 cm. below the bend of 
the elbow. Within a few minutes the area sur- 
rounding the needle-puncture wound became black 
and blue. After the initial bleeding had ceased, a 
tourniquet was applied proximally and the pur- 
puric areola perceptibly increased in size. At the 
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same time the other purpuric areas distal to the 
tourniquet became larger. 

On removing the tourniquet, a 2 cm.-wide en- 
circling band of purpura was found. Its origin 
was obviously traumatic and resulted from the ap- 
plication of the tourniquet. The blood vessels must 
therefore have been pathologically sensitive to 
trauma, since it is not usual for the application 
of a tourniquet to produce purpura. This patho- 
logic sensitivity of the blood vessels to trauma 
is probably distinct from capillary fragility. 

iIt is possible that the purpuric areas appearing 
over the bony prominences of the hands, wrists 
and elbows and the hemorrhage from the gums 
were traumatic in origin and were indeed mani- 
festations of this underlying sensitivity of the 
blood vessels to trauma. The positive needle- 
puncture tourniquet test described herein proba- 
bly represents an abnormal sensitivity of the vas- 
cular bed to trauma. This test is not influenced 
by the presence of adequate numbers of platelets 
or of an increased capillary fragility. Whether 
the hypoprothrombinemia alone or another prin- 
ciple in the dicoumarin is the cause of this vas- 
cular sensitivity to trauma is not known. 

The needle-puncture tourniquet test for trau- 
matic vascular sensitivity was tried on several pa- 
tients, with interesting results. In a case of hyper- 
tension with pyelitis, there was a negative trau- 
matic vascular-fragility test as judged by the 
nonappearance of a purpuric areola, but a positive 
capillary-fragility test with the appearance of many 
petechiae. The bleeding time in this patient was 
114 minutes. A patient with terminal subleukemic 


June 24, 1913 


myelosis and many purpuric patches over the ab- 
domen had a positive needle-puncture tourniquet 
test but the capillary-fragility test was negative 
The bleeding time was 2 minutes. A third pa- 
tient developed a small hematoma from the punc- 
ture of an underlying blood vessel. The needle- 
puncture tourniquet test was negative on the other 
arm. In none of the other cases was either of 
these tests positive. No control developed areolas 
around the needle-puncture wound, despite the 
proximal application of a blood-pressure cuff at 
a level midway between the systolic and the dias- 
tolic pressure for five minutes. 


SUMMARY 


A patient is described who received 2800 mg. of 
dicoumarin in thirty-two days and developed hem- 
orrhagic and purpuric manifestations with a pro- 
longed bleeding time and a marked prothrombin 
deficiency without platelet reduction, capillary 
fragility or abnormality in clot retraction. 

It is suggested that dicoumarin toxicity induces 
not only a hypoprothrombinemia but also an in- 
creased sensitivity of the vascular bed to trauma. 

A needle-puncture tourniquet test to elicit sen- 
sitivity of the vascular bed to trauma is described. 
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MEDICAL PROGRESS 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC ASPECTS OF FOOD-BORNE DISEASE (Concluded) 
Viapo A. Getrinc, M.D., Dr.P.H.* 


BOSTON 


Foop PolsoniInG 


Botulism 


OTULISM is due to the production of a heat- 
B labile toxin formed by the germinating spores 
of Clostridium botulinum underprocessed 
canned foods. Two varieties, Types A and B, are 
usually encountered in the United States; recently, 
cases due to Type E were reported in California. 
To quote Dack*: 


War conditions in 1917-18 served as a stimulus to 
preserve more food, and at that time the danger of 
botulism was not recognized. Hence, considerable 
spoilage from underprocessing was encountered, with 
an occasional outbreak of botulism. Research to de- 
termine the cause of spoilage showed that the cold-pack 
method of processing foods for home canning, as rec- 
ommended by the government at that time, was en- 
tirely inadequate to prevent botulism. 


During the ten years from 1931 to 1940, inclu- 
sive, there have been an average of 11 outbreaks 
each year. From 1899 to 1941, according to 
Meyer,” there were 359 outbreaks, of which 4 
were in Massachusetts, 1 in Connecticut, 1 in Maine 
and the remainder outside the New England 
states. Geiger, Dickson and Meyer’® found that 
up to 1922, 62 per cent of the outbreaks in Cali- 
fornia were due to home-canned apricots, pears, 
string beans, asparagus and corn and commercially 
packed ripe olives and spinach. Only 24 per cent 
were due to animal products, which are the usual 
source of botulism in Europe. Dack? analyzed 
the foods responsible for 359 outbreaks between 
1899 and 1941. The foods most frequently in- 
volved were string beans (80 outbreaks; 3 with 
commercial canning), corn (36; 1 with commer- 
cial canning), spinach or chard (21; 10 with 
commercial canning), beets (16; 2 with commer- 
cial canning), asparagus (13; none with commer- 
cial canning), olives (13; 12 with commercial can- 
ning), beans (10; none with commercial can- 
ning). The amount of acidity in the food is an 
important factor in determining the limits of 


aan articles in the medical-progress series of 1941 have been published 
— form (Medical Progress Annual. Volume III. 678 pp. Springfield, 

‘ois: Charles C Thomas Company, 1942. $5.00). 
ce missioner of public health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts; assist- 
'n preventive medicine and epidemiology, Harvard Medical School and 
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Weward School of Public Health; formerly, commissioner of public health, 
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growth of Cl. botulinum. Growth is uncertain at 
pH 5.4 or lower. The food may or may not 
give evidence of spoilage, such as a foul odor or 
a sharp taste. 

Hunter, Weiss and Olson’? observe that prior 
to 1935 botulism was unknown in South Dakota 
and Cl. botulinum could not be isolated from the 
soil. In that year, however, the disease made its 
appearance as an epidemic of limber-neck among 
chickens fed on home-canned corn that showed 
signs of spoilage. The following year, a family out- 
break occurred. String beans that had been home- 
canned by the cold-pack method were slightly 
foamy and faintly rancid. They were rinsed in 
cold water and served to 5 persons. Four ate 
them and died within forty-two hours; 1 did not 
and kept well. Many chickens ranging in the 
back yard died of limber-neck, presumably after 
drinking from a puddle into which the kitchen 
sink drained. Type A Cl. botulinum was isolated 
from the beans. These authors conclude that can- 
ning by the cold-pack method should be discon- 
tinued if further outbreaks of botulism are to be 
avoided. 

Twenty cases in Tennessee prior to 1939 are 
reviewed by Tucker and Swanson,’*” who report 
2 cases caused by eating home-canned okra and 
possibly home-canned beans. Type B Cl. dotuli- 
num was isolated from the okra, and Type B toxin 
was found to be present in both the beans and 
the okra. 

In Oregon, Watson™* treated 16 cases of botu- 
lism, with a case fatality rate of 30 per cent. He 
states that large doses of bivalent (Types A and 
B) antitoxin are imperative in the treatment of the 
disease. Prompt intravenous administration, fol- 
lowed by repeated intramuscular injections, was 
described as the most satisfactory procedure. Oxy- 
gen administration is recommended by this author, 
who used the respirator when respiratory paralysis 
seemed imminent. Most writers, however, con- 
sider the specific treatment of the disease unsatis- 
factory. The mortality rate is usually 60 to 70 
per cent. 


Geiger™® 


* reports a family outbreak of botulism 


in California invelving 3 cases, with 1 death. The 
family of 6 ate for supper macaroni prepared 
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with commercially canned mushroom sauce des- 
ignated as “Italian style,” milk, apples and 
oranges. The sauce was not heated but was 
poured directly over the cooked macaroni before 
serving. The three children who were affected 
obtained the first servings. Three other members 
of the family ate the same meal, but did not 
become sick. The incubation periods in the 3 
sick children were ten, seventeen and 20 hours 
respectively. The can was not a “swell” (a can 
bulged by fermentation) and the sauce was normal 
in appearance and taste. It had been manufactured 
in California from mushrooms that had been dried 
in Yugoslavia and shipped in sealed cans. In man- 
ufacture, the cans (No. 1 size) had been heated 
at 245°F. for forty-five minutes. The pH of 
other cans .varied from 4.2 to 4.9. Type E Cl. 
botulinum was obtained from the sides of the 
empty tin. 

The New York State Department of Public 
Health’ calls to the attention of health officers 
the possibility of an increase in cases of botulism 
from home-canned foods, because of the larger 
numbers of Victory gardens and the subsequent 
home canning of foods. Between 1922 and 1941, 
there were 36 cases, with 14 deaths in upstate New 
York. The department urges consumers of home- 
canned foods to boil them for at least fifteen min- 
utes after removal from the containers. Data col- 
lected from the health departments of the New 
England states revealed that botulism’ is rare in 
this region. From 1920 to 1942, there were no 
known cases or deaths due to botulism in any of 
the states except Connecticut, which reported 5 
cases —2 in 1922, and 1 each in 1925, 1933 and 
1942. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
bulletin entitled “Home Canning of Fruits, Veg- 
etables and Meats”?™ contains detailed instructions 
not only for the correct handling and processing 
of foods, but also for their safeguarding against 
spoilage from Cl. botulinum and other dangerous 
bacteria. 

Botulism can be prevented if home canning is 
properly performed. Special care must be taken in 
the immediate future because underprocessing of 
home-canned products may occur frequently now 
that home canning is stimulated by the rationing 
of commercially canned foods. Proper precau- 
tions must be taken by all canners, especially by 
those who are canning for the first time. The 
fruits and vegetables should be fresh and firm, 
and should be thoroughly washed, cleaned and 
canned as soon as possible after harvesting. Non- 
acid food such as vegetables, meat, poultry and 
fish should be processed in a pressure cooker, ac- 
cording to Faust,'’* of the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. If a cold-pack method is em. 
ployed in home canning, the food should be re. 
boiled for ten to fifteen minutes before tastinc or 
eating. Canned food that is foul in odor, has an 
off or sharp taste, or gives off gas on being opened 
should be discarded, preferably without tasting 
since the toxin is extremely powerful and may 
cause severe illness even in minute doses. 


Staphylococcal Poisoning 

Dack* states: “Staphylococcus food poisoning 
like botulism, is produced by a toxin formed - 
the food before ingestion. It is probably the most 
common of all food poisonings, although we have 
no knowledge of the number of cases occurring 
annually, since it is not reportable.” The entero. 
toxin is heat-stable, even after boiling for thirty 
minutes, and chlorine in palatable amounts js 
not effective in destroying it. 


, The literature on staphylococcal food poisoning 
is profuse. The laboratory procedures and the 
characteristics of the enterotoxin are described by 
numerous authors.** Dack! describes some of 
the laboratory procedures that can be used to deter- 
mine whether the strain of Staph. aureus con- 
cerned is one that can produce enterotoxin. Not 
all staphylococci give rise to food poisoning; how- 
ever, if Staph. aureus is found in abundance in a 
suspected food, this is presumptive evidence that 
it is the offending agent. Final proof of whether 
the isolated strain is a food-poisoning type rests 
on animal experimentation. 

It is often found desirable to classify a strain 
of Staphylococcus in order to obtain positive evi- 
dence in an outbreak. If specimens that are isolated 
from the food, from the food handler and from 
the vomitus of patients are identical, this is the 
best proof of the sequence of the outbreak. 
Durfee’ classified 110 strains and describes 
methods that are employed in this procedure, such 
as agglutinative and polysaccharide-forming qual- 
ities. 

Favorite and Hammon’ studied the production 
of staphylococcal enterotoxin and alpha hemolysin 
in a special medium, a procedure that is useful 
in determining the toxicity of strains isolated from 
food-borne outbreaks. Hammon’ describes a 
practical intravenous cat test for the evaluation of 
staphylococcal enterotoxin. This method is adapt- 
able for use in large public-health laboratories. 

Although numerous outbreaks due to the or- 
ganism have been described, only a few will be 
cited. Geiger and Crowley!” report an outbreak 
due to commercially prepared egg-and-olive sand- 
wiches contaminated by a carrier. Chason and 
Waite’ studied one due to buttermilk. Dorling" 
tells how an elderly woman infected a can of soup 
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from a whitlow of the left thumb. The soup was 
left standing at room temperature for seven days, 
then heated and eaten. Three hours later the 
woman became ill, with vomiting and diarrhea, 
and died on the same day. A strongly hemolytic, 
coagulose-positive strain of Staph. aureus was 
isolated from the empty can and from the stomach 
and intestinal contents. In Worcester, Massachu- 
setts,!"* a woman prepared soup from a dehydrat- 
ed mix and left it standing for twenty-eight hours; 
it was then heated and eaten by the woman and 
her granddaughter. Both were ill with severe 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea three hours later. 
Staph. aureus was isolated from the left-over soup. 
Two other packages of the same lot of dehydrat- 
ed soup were free of staphylococci. 

Coughlin and Johnson™* reviewed 17 staphylo- 
coccal outbreaks, with 1227 cases, between 1935 
and 1939 in upstate New York. All were traced 
to cream-filled pastry. Five of the outbreaks, re- 
sponsible for 60 per cent of the cases, were from 
a single bakery. Chocolate éclairs and cream puffs 
were most commonly involved, and contrary to 
popular belief, the outbreaks occurred in the cold- 
er months as well as during the summer. The 
authors recommend the rebaking of filled pastry 
and prompt sale as methods of control. The New 
York State Department of Health reported the 
following recent food poisonings due to staphylo- 
cocci. Twenty-eight patrons of a first-class res- 
taurant in an upstate city became ill five hours after 
ameal, with profuse vomiting, diarrhea and marked 
prostration. The vehicle was hollandaise sauce, 
which is made from butter, egg yolks, lemon juice, 
water and salt. Sixteen persons in New York City 
were served a dinner at a hotel in March, 1942. 
From three to eight hours later, all but one 
became ill with diarrhea, cramps, nausea and 
vomiting, which lasted for two to three days.’® 
The only person who was not ill had not eaten 
hollandaise sauce. The sauce had been prepared 
at 10 am. the day of the dinner and had been 
kept on the steam table until ready to use at 
8 p.m. Two persons who ate the sauce at noon 
and a third who ate it between 5 and 6 p.m. were 
not made ill. The department urges scrupulous 
cleanliness in preparing and handling hollandaise 
sauce and other foods of this nature. Over 165 
persons, principally nurses and employees of a 
large upstate general hospital, became ill with an 
explosive onset of gastrointestinal symptoms six 
hours after eating turkey salad.1* The meat used 
had been left over from roast turkey served forty- 
eight hours previously. Laboratory examination 
demonstrated a hemolytic Staph. aureus in large 
numbers, both in the salad and in the meat from 
which 't was prepared. Twenty persons, employees 
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of an upstate industrial plant, became ill with 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea after eating cream- 
meringue pie at the plant cafeteria.“* The pies 
were approximately eighteen hours old when the 
first person was served. The manner in which 
the pies were infected was not determined. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, 180 persons in a 
large war industry became ill with nausea, vom- 
iting, chills and prostration following a meal in 
the plant cafeterias." The same strain of Staph. 
aureus was isolated from the throat of a food 
handler, from the ham served the employees and 
from the vomitus of one of the patients. The 
ham had been kept at 90°F. for four to six hours 
in thermos containers. 

During July, 1941, 71 cases of staphylococcal poi- 
soning occurred in nineteen families. Terzich'*® 
traced the source as improperly pasteurized milk 
sold by two retail milk dealers. Geiger’®’ reports 
an outbreak in California in which there were 110 
reported cases in twenty-eight families. The pa- 
tients became ill after eating cream-custard cakes 
from a single bakery. The sanitary facilities there 
were highly inadequate, giving ample opportunity 
for the ubiquitous staphylococcus to contaminate 
the custard. 

Two interesting outbreaks are reported from 
Hamilton, Ontario, by Roberts, Deadman and EI- 
liot.'8* Twenty-one persons in five families ate a 
custard-filled pastry purchased from a bakery. All 
the employees of the bakery were carefully ex- 
amined, and cultures were taken. Staph. aureus 
was isolated from 4 employees, from cream pie. 
lemon roll and vanilla slices and also from jam 
pails, pastry bags, and milk from a can in the 
bakery. The same bakery was involved in an- 
other outbreak two months later, when there were 
8 persons ill in four families. Wilson'’* studied 
the organisms isolated from this bakery. The 
staphylococcus persisted in the nose and throat of 
the employees of the bakery for three weeks, but 
was absent six weeks after the outbreak. In 1941, 
Hamilton had another outbreak of staphylococcal 
food poisoning. A butterscotch pie baked in the 
restaurant where it was served was incriminated. 
Staphylococci were obtained from the pie, the 
pastry-bag tip and the vomitus of a patient. From 
studies by Wilson,"** these strains and one iso- 
lated from the baker were found to be identical. 
The same author’ has described the symptoma- 
tology, differential diagnosis and treatment of 
staphylococcal food poisoning. The signs and symp- 
toms vary only slightly in degree. Onset is rapid 
and occurs from one to five hours after inges- 
tion of the contaminated food. The symptoms 
are dizziness, nausea, abdominal cramps and 
vomiting, lasting usually only a few hours but in 
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severe cases several days. The temperature is usu- 
ally normal, the pulse is increased, and there are 
frequently cold sweats. Diarrhea may occur si- 
multaneously with the vomiting or be delayed for 
several hours. Patients may become markedly 
dehydrated. (In an autopsy on a patient who died 
from acute staphylococcal food poisoning, the 
outstanding finding was an extensive and marked 
lack of body and tissue fluids; an adequate fluid 
intake might have saved the patient’s life.) The 
acute symptoms generally last only a few hours, 
but in severe cases there is prostration and recov- 
ery may be delayed for several days. During this 
period a temperature of 100°F. is not unusual. In 
Salmonella infections, the onset is usually delayed 
for twelve hours or more, and fever is not an un- 
common finding. These are the two most impor- 
tant characteristics whereby staphylococcal food poi- 
soning can be differentiated from Salmonella in- 
fection. The treatment is symptomatic, and in 
severe cases is essentially that of shock and dehy- 
dration, which may become quite marked. 

Slocum*** discusses the differentiation of staphyl- 
ococcal and Salmonella food poisoning. In the 
former the incubation period is short, usually two 
to four hours, and the onset is characterized by 
abdominal cramps or pain, nausea, vomiting and 
diarrhea. Fever is not a usual finding. The dura- 
tion averages six to eight hours and recovery is 
rapid. In Salmonella infection, the incubation 
period is six to twenty-four hours and fever is 
common. The duration is much longer and re- 
covery is delayed for days. Slocum states that 
Salmonella infection is commoner in Europe than 
staphylococcal food poisoning, whereas in the 
United States the reverse holds true. 


Chemical Poisoning 


Food-borne chemical poisoning is comparatively 
rare as contrasted with staphylococcal food poi- 
soning. However, the clinical syndromes of these 
two types are closely similar. Both are character- 
ized by a short incubation period. The onset of 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea is sudden. Sweat- 
ing, abdominal cramps and a normal or sub- 
normal temperature are characteristic in both. In 
cadmium or fluoride poisoning, the incubation 
period is usually somewhat shorter. The only 
way, however, to distinguish between these two 
food poisonings is by analysis of the vomitus and 
the suspected foods. The chemicals most likely 
to be found in food are fluorine, cadmium, arsenic 
and chemical refrigerants, such as methyl! chloride, 
escaping from defective mechanical refrigerators. 
Dack? lists the various chemical poisons and the 
characteristics of the gastrointestinal upsets that 
follow their ingestion. 
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In Massachusetts, an outbreak was traced to 
a discharged employee who added sodium fluoride 
insecticide to corn-meal batter in a grudge against 
his employer.'** There were no fatalities, Lid- 
beck et al.’®* describe an acute sodium fluoride 
poisoning involving 263 cases and 47 deaths in a 
mental hospital in Oregon. Sodium fluoride was 
added to scrambled eggs by a patient who confused 
a barrel of sodium fluoride, an insecticide, with one 
of powdered milk. Many of the inmates did not 
eat the eggs because of the bad taste. The in- 
cubation period was short, the chief symptoms be- 
ing nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, leading to col- 
lapse. Where patients were ill over a longer period 
of time, the pupils became dilated, the pulse was 
thready, respirations were shallow and unlabored, 
the heart tones were weak, and the skin was cold, 
moist and cyanotic. Other symptoms were paraly- 
sis of the muscles of deglutition, carpopedal spasm 
and spasms of the extremities. 


In a New York reform school, 69 of 96 persons 
who ate chocolate pudding for dessert suddenly 
became ill with nausea, followed by repeated vom- 
iting, severe cramplike pain in the epigastrium and 
later by one or two loose movements.'*? Weakness 
and sweating were prominent symptoms. Head- 
ache, salivation and lacrimation were present. The 
temperature was normal or subnormal. Inves- 
tigation revealed that an inmate kitchen helper 
had added a handful of roach powder containing 
sodium fluoride to one hundred gallons of choco- 
late pudding. The amount of sodium fluoride 
varied in different samples of the pudding, rang- 
ing from 0.1 to 0.3 per cent. Since a serving con- 
sisted of 200 gm. of pudding, each patient ate 0.2 
to 0.6 gm. of sodium fluoride, an amount that is 
below the lethal dose of 3 gm. Legislation has 
been passed in New York State requiring the 
coloring of all fluoride containers and insecticides 
by prescribed dyes. Similar requirements should 
exist in all states. 

Recently, cadmium poisoning has become prev- 
alent as a result of the replating of metal food 
utensils with alloys containing this metal. The 
United States Public Health Service’ has pre- 
pared a special bulletin on this subject. In New 
York, according to Coughlin and Johnson," be- 
tween 1938 and 1941 4 outbreaks of cadmium poi- 
soning occurred, 3 of these from acid foods pre- 
pared in cadmium-plated food utensils, and 1 from 
ice cubes in a cadmium-plated tray in a leaky re- 
frigerator where the escaping refrigerant dissolved 
some of the cadmium. As a result of these out- 
breaks, the use of cadmium in the replating of 
food utensils is no longer permitted in New York. 

Cangelosi!®? describes 3 outbreaks, with 208 
cases, in the Fleet Marine Force operating in the 
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Caribbean in 1941. The principal findings were 
abdominal pain, nausea, vomiting, normal or sub- 
normal temperature, sweating and headache. Re- 
covery was rapid. All the patients drank coffee or 
lemonade made in cadmium-plated containers. 
Treatment consisted of the administration of warm 
water to encourage emesis, and, for those more 
severely ill, bismuth subnitrate and paregoric to 
control diarrhea. Measures were instituted to 
stop the use of cadmium in metal food containers. 
Frant and Kleeman’* report 50 cases in 5 out- 
breaks, all due to drinking an acid liquid pre- 
pared in cadmium-plated containers. 


Coughlin and Johnson'* cite the occurrence of 
several outbreaks of similar food poisoning in a 
number of hotels in the same area. Investigation 
revealed that these institutions were using the same 
brand of silver polish, which, analysis showed, con- 
tained sodium cyanide. This chemical can no 
longer be used in silver polish in New York. 


Cox™* points out that the use of insecticide or 
spray on fruits and vegetables carries a distinct 
danger because the chronic effects of continued in- 
gestion of the lead, arsenic or fluorine in the liquid 
may result in illness. Prevention of this poison- 
ing, he states, may be achieved by requiring that 
fruits be acid-washed or trimmed or otherwise con- 
ditioned so that they will reach the wholesale and 
retail markets with a legal tolerance of 0.05 gr. of 
lead, 0.025 gr. of arsenic and 0.02 gr. of fluorine 
per pound. The co-operation of growers, ship- 
pers and food inspectors is required in order to 
prevent chronic poisoning from insecticides and 
spray residues. Scott’ discusses a case of arsenical 
hepatitis from spray residue on fruits and vege- 
tables. Sampson'®* describes an outbreak of poly- 
neuritis in South Africa due to the ingestion of 
triorthocresyl phosphate contained in cooking oil. 


Shellfish Poisonin g 


Sommer and Meyer’ describe a paralytic form 
of shellfish poisoning along the Pacific coast. The 
same type of disease has been reported from Nova 
Scotia, western Canada and Belgium. The poi- 
soning is due to the presence of the dinoflagellate 
Gonyaalax catenella. The warm sun and the cold, 
hutrient waters along the Pacific Coast are re- 
sponsible for an abundance of this organism in the 
summer. The poisoning is due to an alkaloid 
that is heat-stable in acid or neutral solutions but 
is gradually destroyed by boiling in alkaline solu- 
tions. One millionth of a gram is lethal for a 
mouse, and a few milligrams for man. The alka- 
loid is stored in the digestive glands of mussels 
and excreted over a period of weeks. The poison 
is not stored in the muscular tissue of the mussel. 
Ocean mussels and large varieties of clams on the 
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West Coast, including the Washington and pismo 
types, have been incriminated. Since 1927, there 
have been 346 cases and 24 deaths from mussel 
and clam poisoning along the Pacific Coast from 
Alaska to Mexico; all the cases occurred between 
May 15 and October 15. In July, 1936, there was 
a mussel-poisoning outbreak in Nova Scotia with 2 
deaths. The symptoms begin immediately after 
the mussels are eaten. A prickly feeling in the 
extremities and tongue is followed by numbness. 
An ataxic gait and muscular inco-ordination pro- 
gress to ascending paralysis and death from re- 
spiratory paralysis in two to twelve hours. Gastro- 
intestinal symptoms are rare, except in severe cases, 
where there may be vomiting. There is no known 
antidote. Suspected shellfish should be packed in 
alcohol and sent to a laboratory for analysis. 


MertuHops oF ConTROL 


The control of food-borne disease should be the 
concern not only of epidemiologists and other 
public-health officials, but also of all physicians, 
food handlers and citizens who wish to bring 
the war to a rapid and victorious end. Gastro- 
intestinal diseases are a major cause of absenteeism 
in industry. McGee and Creger’®® determined that 
18.6 per cent of 40,942 days of work lost by em- 
ployees of a powder-company plant in New Jersey 
in 1941 were due to gastrointestinal disturbances. 
Of 5402 absences from work, 24 per cent were 
due to this group of diseases. Of the 7605 days 
lost from diseases of the digestive tract, 30.6 per 
cent were from gastrointestinal upsets and colon 
dysfunction and 4.1 per cent from enteritis and 
dysentery. Most of the absenteeism occurred early 
in the week —especially after week ends— and 
after holidays. 

Food poisoning frequently disrupts large war 
plants. Moreover, the importance of dysentery 
among the military personnel cannot be overem- 
phasized. The health officer, the industrial physi- 
cian, the industrial manager, the food handler and 
the consumer himself play important roles in con- 
trolling food-borne disease. Underwood" states 
that one of the roles of public-health activity in 
the national emergency is to ensure “ordinary 
sanitation, safe water and milk supplies, protection 
of food supply, a sanitary method of excreta dis- 
posal and drainage.” Boudreau,” speaking of 
epidemic hazards in war, emphasizes that they are 
dependent on the nature of the war and the 
diseases prevalent in the area, such as typhoid fever 
and the dysenteries in Russia and the Balkans. 

Health officers? are expecting an increase in 
food-borne disease acquired in public eating places 
as a result of the war. More people are eating 
in restaurants because of the rationing of food 
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and the placing of women in industry. Increas- 
ing difficulties are being encountered in restau- 
rants; the lack of responsible personnel trained 
in the sanitary and proper handling of food, the 
overburdening of kitchen facilities, the unavail- 
ability of proper equipment and in some cases 
short cuts and improper methods in food process- 
ing are the principal causes of the increase in food- 
borne disease. 

Municipal health departments are the chief 
agents responsible for the sanitation of food estab- 
lishmeats. As Korff*°? explains, the primary ob- 
jective of food-establishment inspection is the pre- 
vention of food poisoning and infections transmit- 
ted by foods. This entails the co-operation of the 
entire food industry. Training of commercial 
food handlers is an accepted method of develop- 
ing safe and sanitary procedures in restaurants 
and other food-handling establishments. Many 
municipalities have developed such courses. In 
Texas?" the state has assumed this responsibility 
by means of itinerant instructors, and is convinced 
that the training is effective in improving the sani- 
tation of establishments. 

The perennial question of routine examination 
of food handlers always appears. In New York 
City, the finding of each typhoid-fever carrier 
by routine stool cultures of food handlers cost the 
city $50,000; therefore, the examination of food 
handlers was discontinued in 1934.°"* Fort Worth 
undertook routine examinations of food handlers, 
and expended $353.77 for finding each typhoid- 
fever carrier.”°° The local medical society finally 
concluded that it did not favor routine medical ex- 
aminations of food handlers — the same conclusion 
that was reached in San Francisco. Most health 
authorities have now given up the idea of routine 
examinations of food handlers as impractical, and 
as involving an unjustifiable expense of funds that 
could be utilized for more effective methods of 
food control. 


An important person in the control of food- 
borne disease is the consumer. The buyer must 
be aware of what sanitary and insanitary food 
handling means in relation to health2°° The 
health authorities must arouse in consumers a de- 
sire to trade in shops where food is handled in a 
clean and sanitary manner. Public opinion is a 
powerful influence on the commercial food hand- 
ler; the storekeeper will sell the buyer whatever he 
demands. When the public is taught to demand 
safe, clean and sanitary food, properly processed 
and handled, food-borne disease will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The elimination of unhealthy animals is one 
of the veterinary’s contributions to the control 
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of these diseases. McKim*°" lists forty-six causes 
for which meat may be rejected or condemned 
as unfit for human consumption. The public. 
health engineer or inspector can do much to track 
down the mode whereby food may have become 
infected during processing, and take necessary 
measures to prevent a repetition." Fuchs?" 
senior sanitary engineer of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, outlines the needs of adequate 
restaurant sanitation and discusses the provisions of 
a recommended ordinance regulating food and 
drink establishments.”"° This ordinance, or regu- 
lations based on it, has been legally adopted in 
seventy-four counties and by one hundred and 
twenty-three municipalities in nineteen states, 
These regulations provide minimum. standards 
for the operation of a licensed or graded food- 
handling establishment. Inspection of all restau- 
rants is required at least once every six months. 
If violations of regulations are not corrected after 
notice in a reasonable time, temporary suspension 
of the license or degrading (publicly displayed) 
and, if necessary, hearings, court action and fines 
are the methods of enforcement. 

Horwood and Pesare*™* made sanitary surveys of 
public eating places in Rhode Island and con- 
cluded that ignorance of accepted sanitary require- 
ments and procedures as manifested by the man- 
agers and employees of public eating and drink- 
ing establishments is the most important single 
cause of insanitary practices in such places. The 
development of accepted sanitary procedures has 
been a concern of the Engineering Section Com- 
mittee of the American Public Health Association, 
which publishes periodical reports on sanitary 
procedures, including standards for disinfection of 
dishes and utensils, evaluation of dishwashing 
machines, detergents and other aspects of food 
sanitation?” 

Regulations applying to food-handling estab- 
lishments must, as Tiedeman*™ points out, be rea- 
sonable and practical, and must be enforced si- 
multaneously with the education of the food hand- 
lers. In the hand-washing of dishes, temperatures 
of 120°F. for the wash water and 170°F. for 
the rinse water, thermostatically maintained, are 
considered adequate. Enough detergent must be 
used to remove properly all types of materials, 
in a short time. Soap, alkali, phosphates, silicates 
and sulfated alcohols are some of the detergents 
evaluated by Gilcreas and O’Brien." Alkyl 
dimethyl-benzyl ammonium chloride is recom- 
mended by Krog and Marshall?" as an efficient 
sanitizing agent for the cleaning of eating and 
drinking utensils. 

The Food and Nutrition Section of the Amer- 
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can Public Health Association*"® surveyed ten 
public eating establishments to study the effect of 
an educational program and to evaluate methods. 
Mechanical washing of drinking glasses and eat- 
ing utensils is better than hand washing because 
standards are more easily set, the temperatures of 
the wash water and the rinse water are higher, 
and the procedure is more easily controlled. If 
proper procedures in the hand-washing of dishes 
are used and clean towels are available, the num- 
ber of bacteria per utensil can be reduced. 


One of the most effective methods of reducing 
food-borne disease is the enforcément of proper 
personal-hygiene practices by all food handlers. 
Strict enforcement of hand washing before hand- 
ling food, and especially after visiting the toilet, 
will do much to reduce typhoid fever, Salmo- 
nella and Shigella infections. These diseases are 
usually spread from the food handler’s fingers that 
have been soiled by his excreta. Keeping the 
hands away from the mouth and nose and cover- 
ing the mouth while coughing or sneezing, fol- 
lowed by washing the hands, covering foods when- 
ever possible, refrigerating those that are perish- 
able, reducing the interval between cooking and 
eating, eliminating food handlers with purulent 
wounds, boils or infections of the hands, pre- 
venting food handlers with sore throats from 
preparing food —all these will reduce most of the 
chances of contamination. 

Since custard-filled and cream-filled pastries are 
one of the commonest vehicles for the trans- 
mission of food-borne disease, much research has 
been carried on in an endeavor to make these fa- 
vorite items of the American diet safe for the con- 
sumer. One of the methods for controlling the 
ubiquitous staphylococcus in such pastries is re- 
baking, as described by Stritar, Jungewaelter and 
Dack.*!* Fifteen bakeries in Baltimore are de- 
scribed by Korff?'® as using this procedure and 
finding it satisfactory. Gilcreas and Coleman??® 
state that rebaking for fifteen minutes at 216 to 
220°C. (420 to 428°F.) destroys staphylococci and 
has no effect on the palatability or appearance of 
the pastry. These authors recommend that larger 
pastries be rebaked for twenty minutes. There 
seems to be no doubt that rebaking pastry will 
effectively eliminate a large proportion of food- 
borne disease, for which pastry has always been 
acommon vehicle. Staphylococci and Salmonella 
organisms, the two bacteria most frequently found, 
will thereby be destroyed. 

Cathcart, Ryberg and Merz,2?° have studied 
methods of controlling Staph. aureus and S. en- 
feritid’s by various methods. Although ultraviolet 
light (2000 to 2950 angstrom units) effectively re- 
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duces the count of both organisms in the air and 
on smooth surfaces, it does not penetrate the sur- 
face of custard products; similarly, ozone has 
proved to be ineffective. Both methods produce 
an unpleasant odor after the prolonged exposure 
of custard-filled pastry. The growth of both or- 
ganisms is effectively inhibited by the pH and 
the type of acid or other substances (lemon, 
orange, pineapple, apricot and strawberry) present 
in pure fruit fillings, if prepared by a special for- 
mula.*** The addition of milk, which may act as 
a buffer to a fruit filling, reduces the inhibitory ac- 
tion. If lemon juice and grated lemon rind is 
added to a standard custard, there is no inhibition 
of growth until the concentration becomes so 
high that the product is unsatisfactory. 


Natural chocolate and natural cocoa fillings pre- 
pared by a special formula, preferably without eggs, 
have an inhibiting action on the growth of Staph. 
aureus.” This effect seems to be due to the pH 
and to a combination of substances present in the 
nonfat part of chocolate and cocoa. Merely bring- 
ing custards to a second boil after the addition of 
the thickening mix renders them sterile to both 
Staph. aureus and S. enteritidis. 

The utilization of special filling formulas, the 
proper sanitary handling of products, the boiling 
of custard or the rebaking of pastry, and the rapid 
utilization of the product should effectively de- 
crease the number of food-borne outbreaks due 
to cream-filled and custard-filled pastries. 
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removed. There was a 60° flexion, and the follow- 
ing day a new cast was applied. Ten days later 
another manipulation was performed, resulting 
in an extension of the knee to only 15° of flexion. 
The patient developed a left lobar pneumonia 
(Type 3 pneumococcus), which responded to sulfa- 
diazine therapy, and was finally discharged three 
and a half months after entry. He was able to 
walk with the aid of a brace and crutches. 
Second admission (ten months later). At the 
time of his discharge it was noted that the leit 
great toe was slightly swollen. Since then there 
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PRESENTATION OF CASE 


First admission. A fourteen-year-old boy en- 
tered the hospital for treatment of a deformity 
of his knee. 

The patient, who was a known hemophiliac, 
had injured his left knee during a strenuous ping- 
pong game nine months before entry. The patient 
had previously had frequent attacks of acute pain 
and swelling of the knees, ankles and right elbow, 
but on the following day the knee became more 
tender and swollen than it had ever been in the 
past. A flexion deformity resulted. This was 
straightened under anesthesia at a community 
hospital and a posterior cast was applied. When 
the cast was removed the contracture recurred 
and became progressively worse. 

There was no history of hemophilia in any 
other member of his family. 

Physical examination showed a thin, pale under- 
nourished boy in no acute discomfort. There 
was a flexion contracture of 120° in the left knee, 
with a 20° flexion contracture of the right knee 
and a 40° flexion contracture of each hip. 

Examination of the blood showed a red-cell 
count of 4,280,000, with a hemoglobin of 65 per 
cent, and a white-cell count of 11,100, with 74 
per cent neutrophils. The urine was normal... The 
bleeding time was 4 minutes, and the. clotting 
time 54, hours. A blood Hinton test was nega- 


Ficure 1. Photograph of Foot. 

had been a gradual increase in the size of the left 
toe. Seven months before re-entry the swelling 
reached the size of a golf ball and then slowly 


tive, 

X-ray films showed atrophy of the muscles and 
bones of the lower extremities, more marked on 
the left. There was a flexion deformity of the left 
knee joint, with calcification in the region of the 
joint capsule. Similar but less pronounced changes 
Were present in the left ankle joint. 

On the tenth day, under Evipal anesthesia, the 
left leg was gently manipulated and placed in a 
cast in approximately 80° of flexion. Because of 
* pressure area over the tendo achilles, the foot was 
hot incorporated. Three weeks later the cast was 


On leave of absence. 


subsided almost completely. Six weeks before re- 
entry, without antecedent trauma, the patient 
noted that it was difficult to get his foot into a 
shoe. He was taken to another hospital, where 
his foot was immobilized in a cast. On his return 
home, the toe began to grow much larger, with- 
out pain but with discoloration of the surrounding 
tissue. 

On examination the left great toe was almost 
completely replaced by a baseball-sized, nontender, 
bluish-red, somewhat fluctuant tumor (Fig. 1). 
The skin over it was tense and shiny. The left 
leg was fixed in extension. 
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Examination of the blood showed a red-cell 
count of 3,370,000, with a hemoglobin of 65 per 
cent, and a white-cell count of 6800. The bleed- 
ing time was 2! minutes, and the clotting time 
6Y, hours. 

X-ray examination showed an extremely unusual 
soft-tissue swelling in the region of the left great 
toe, 11 cm. in length and 7 cm. in width, which 
displaced the terminal phalanx of the great toe 


Ficure 2. Roentgenogram of Foot. 


forward and had destroyed the entire proximal 
phalanx and a part of the metatarsal bone (Fig. 2). 
Periosteal new-bone formation was seen along the 
remaining portion of the first metatarsal bone. 
There was definite evidence of external pressure on 
the second metatarsal bone, which was spread away 
from the first toe. Flecky calcification was pres- 
ent within the large soft-tissue mass. Examina- 
tion of the chest was negative. 

The patient was given numerous transfusions 
for the following two months until the clotting 
time remained at about 30 minutes; an operation 
was then performed. 


DiFFERENTIAL Dracnosis 
Dr. Granvitte A. Bennetr*: We have the story 


*Professor of pathology and bacteriology, Tulane University of Louisiana 
School of Medicine. 
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of a boy who is said to have been a hemophiliac, 
I presume that we can accept that diagnosis despite 
the negative family history. There is no history 
of repeated or prolonged bleeding unless we as- 
sume that the previous joint manifestations were 
caused by intra-articular hemorrhages. The coagu- 
lation time was prolonged. Obvious swelling of 
one joint following injury and the story of rapidly 
occurring articular swellings at previous times 
seem to me to be perfectly consistent with the pic- 
ture of hemophilia. The joints that were involved 
are the ones most likely to be affected in this dis- 
ease. 

It is stated in the history that the leg was 
straightened under anesthesia in a community 
hospital. This procedure is considered hazardous 
and likely to cause additional intra-articular injury 
with more extensive hemorrhage. Manipulations, 
if carried out at all, should be of a most conserva- 
tive type. 

May we see the x-ray films taken on the first 
admission ? 

Dr. RicHarp Scuarzxi: This is apparently the 
only film of the knee. It was taken when the knee 
was flexed in a cast. Because of the flexion one 
cannot judge the size of the joint space, but there 
is irregular destruction of the joint surfaces, in 
addition to marked decalcification of all the bones 
that appear in the film. 

Dr. Bennetr: Do you pay any attention to 
that area just above the epiphyseal line? Might 
that be a fracture? 

Dr. ScHarzki: It is difficult to tell because the 
bone is decalcified and there is a cast on top of it. 
I think it is possible that there was a fracture on 
one side. I do not believe that it went all the 
way through. 

Dr. Bennetr: It seems to me that this x-ray 
picture is entirely consistent with hemophilic ar- 
thritis. The changes are caused by repeated intra- 
articular hemorrhages, followed by organization 
of blood clots and invasion of the cartilage by 
granulation tissue. 

Ten months after discharge the boy returned 
with a large, baseball-sized, bluish-red, somewhat 
fluctuant tumor in the left great toe. It is stated 
that the tumor enlarged to the size of a golf 
ball, and then practically disappeared. These fluc- 
tuations in size suggest that the material respon- 
sible for the swelling was absorbable, most likely 
blood. 

May we see the x-ray films of the foot? 


Dr. Scuatzkt: Here is the soft-tissue mass, with 
complete destruction of the proximal phalanx and 
partial destruction of the metatarsal. Here you 
see the tremendous displacement of the distal end 
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of the great toe. There is a mistake in the rec- 
ord, because there is no evidence of calcification 
in the soft tissue. 

Dr. Bennett: May I ask about the type of de- 
struction in the metatarsal bone? Am I correct in 
thinking that this is not the usual type of destruc- 
ion that one sees in a neoplasm growing from 
within a bone? It looks more like atrophy or lysis 
of the bone rather than. the type of destruction that 
occurs with an invading neoplasm. 

Dr. Scuatzki1: The defect in the distal end of 
the first metatarsal looks like a pressure defect 
rather than one produced by invasion. 

Dr. Tracy B. Mattory: This colored picture 
of the boy’s foot is a little dark, but you can see 
the deep-purplish swelling of the great toe. 

Dr. Bennetr: The appearance of the swelling 
and the x-ray changes indicate an. unusual lesion. 
The color and the fluctuant character of the tumor 
suggest that it contained fluid and, in a hemo- 
philiac one thinks of an extravasation of blood. If 
this lesion were not in a hemophiliac, the size and 
duration of the lesion would certainly suggest a 
rapidly growing neoplasm. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we must consider the possibility of a 
neoplasm whose rapid increase in size may have 
been due to hemorrhage. An alternative possi- 
bility is hemorrhage into the joint, with destruc- 
tion of the adjacent bones because of pressure. 
The statement that this was a painless and non- 
tender lesion suggests to me that there may have 
been some underlying lesion of which we have 
not been informed. If a neurologic examination 
was made, I wonder whether the findings were 
pertinent. 

Dr. Mattory: No specific neurologic examina- 
tion was made. 

Dr. Bennetr: The reason I ask is that there 
is a story of marked atrophy in the muscles of 
this leg and of a pressure sore over the ankle. I 
also note that the lesion itself was painless and 
nontender despite the extensive involvement. 


_ Dr. Roserr Kaiser: The abstract is incorrect, 
inasmuch as the mass was painful. The weight 
of the foot hanging down was painful, and it 
had to be supported with a cast. 


Dr. Bennerr: To explain this lesion on the basis 
of hematoma is difficult. That so much bone could 
have been destroyed because of pressure is scarcely 
believable. The size of the lesion and its general 
appearance suggest tumor as the underlying lesion. 
As my first choice I suggest that the underlying le- 
sion was a neoplasm, but in order to explain the 
other changes, it must have been an unusual type 
of tumor, possibly beginning in the metatarsal ar- 
ticulation. One possibility is a synovial tumor, a 
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synovioma. Such a tumor has a tendency to grow 
rapidly, and in a hemophiliac, it might enlarge 
extremely rapidly because of hemorrhage. 
only other tumor that I should consider seriously 
is a destructive type of osteogenic sarcoma. ‘The 
commonest tumor in this location is a chondroma, 
benign and slowly growing. Such a tumor should 
have been confined to a single bone rather than 
spreading across the joint line. My second choice 
is a hemarthrosis that had caused a marked degree 
of bone destruction through pressure atrophy. 


The 


Dr. J. H. Means: What happened to the knee? 
Dr. Mattory: I imagine that attention simply 


became directed toward something else. What 
do you think about the diagnosis, Dr. Means? 


Dr. Means: I think it could be explained on 
the basis of hemophilic arthritis. There is a marked 
degree of bone atrophy, and a good deal of de- 
struction of the joint surfaces, both of which, to 
me, are entirely consistent with hemophilic ar- 
thritis. 


CurnicaL Dracnosis 


Hemophilic hemarthrosis? 
Malignant tumor of great toe? 


Dr. Bennetr’s Dracnosis 


Malignant tumor of great toe (synovioma or 
osteogenic sarcoma) ? 

Hemophilic hemarthrosis, with unusual degree 
of bone destruction? 


ANATOMICAL DIAGNOSIS 


Hemophilic hemarthrosis. 


PatHOLocicaL Discussion 


Dr. Matiory: It was believed on the ward that 
this was a desperate situation. A neoplasm could 
not be ruled out on clinical grounds; in fact, it 
might well have been present. There appeared to 
be no possibility of the patient’s recovering the use 
of his foot in any case. Although no one had any 
great enthusiasm for operating on a boy with an 
extremely prolonged clotting time, it was believed 
that amputation should be done. He was given 
a series of transfusions in rapid succession, which 
brought the clotting time down to 30 minutes. 
Amputation was done through the ankle joint, 
and to everyone’s surprise, I take it, there was no 
particular difficulty or great degree of bleeding. 

The resected specimen showed a massive hem- 
orrhage into the joint and surrounding tissues, 
with varying degrees of organization but no tu- 
mor. All the process was evidently hemophilic. 

For several days following the operation the pa- 
tient was mentally confused, which suggested the 
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possibility of subarachnoid or cerebral bleeding. 
Again, no one was enthusiastic about doing a 
lumbar puncture, and since after about a week it 
showed signs of spontaneously clearing up, the 
central nervous system was left uninvestigated. 
To everybody’s surprise and relief, it was possible 
to get the boy out of the hospital. 


CASE 29252 
PRESENTATION OF CASE 


First admission. A. twenty-seven-year-old house- 
wife entered the hospital because of vaginal bleed- 
ing and cramps of four days’ duration. 

During the seven years prior to admission the 
patient noted an intermenstrual vaginal discharge 
that’ was foul smelling, white or yellow, and at 
times required a pad. She often had low back pain. 
Twelve days prior to admission she entered a 
community hospital where dilatation and curettage 
revealed a “hypertrophied lining”; a “cervical 
polyp” was cauterized. Following this she had a 
slight, “pink” vaginal discharge until four days 
prior to admission when she began to flow pro- 
fusely. Two days prior to admission she devel- 
opéd severe lower abdominal cramps most marked 
on the right and occasionally radiating down the 
front of the thighs. She passed large blood clots 
and required pads every one and a half hours dur- 
ing the next two days. 

The menarche occurred at thirteen years, the 
periods were regular, with an interval of twenty- 
five to twenty-nine days, and each lasted four to 
seven days. During the first three days abdom- 
inal cramps were severe and frequently required 
bed rest. The patient occasionally had intermen- 
strual bleeding not associated with pain; this oc- 
curred about two weeks after menstruation, lasted 
one day and required a pad. The last normal 
menstrual period began twenty-three days prior 
to admission. She had been married four and a 
half years but no pregnancies had occurred, al- 
though no precautions had been taken. 

The family and past histories were not re- 
markable. 


Physical examination revealed a well-developed 
and well-nourished woman. The heart, lungs and 
abdomen were normal. There was profuse uterine 
bleeding. The cervix was large, patulous, soft, 
ragged and bleeding. The uterus was small, 
slightly tender and pointed anteriorly; the vaults 
were negative. 

The blood pressure was 126 systolic, 72 diastolic. 


The temperature, pulse and respirations were 
normal. 


Examination of the blood revealed a_ rec-cel] 
count of 3,780,000 with a hemoglobin of 11.6 gm. 
and a white-cell count of 8400, with 68 per cent 
neutrophils. The sedimentation rates were 4, 16, 
27 and 38 mm. in fifteen, thirty, forty-five and sixty 
minutes respectively. The urine gave a + test 
for albumin, and the sediment contained many 
red cells, 15 to 20 white cells and an occasional 
epithelial cell per high-power field. Cervical cul- 
tures were negative for beta-hemolytic streptococci, 

The temperature gradually rose after admission 
and reached 101°F. on the third hospital day. She 
was treated with sulfadiazine by mouth, and the 
temperature promptly became normal. Vaginal 
packs controlled the bleeding, and the patient was 
discharged somewhat improved on the ninth hos- 
pital day. 

Second admission (seven months later). Fol- 
lowing her previous entry she stained for five to 
sixteen days before her expected periods and fre- 
quently had an intermenstrual creamy vaginal dis- 
charge. About six weeks before re-entry her 
physician started a routine sterility investigation, 
and about one month later insufflation of the 
tubes and an endometrial biopsy were performed. 
The latter showed proliferative endometrium. Nine 
days before re-entry another endometrial biopsy 
revealed secretory endometrium. Two days later 
she started to flow, although this was only the 
twenty-fourth day since the beginning of the _pre- 
vious menstrual period. During the week prior 
to admission the temperature varied from 100 to 
101.4°F. and she had crampy pain in the lower 
abdomen and nausea but no vomiting. Bleeding 
was profuse and required fifteen to twenty pads 
a day. During the six days prior to admission she 
was forced to go to bed. She was slightly con- 
stipated. There were no urinary symptoms or 
chills. 

Physical examination disclosed a pale, slightly 
apprehensive woman who was perspiring freely. 
The heart and lungs were normal. The abdo- 
men was slightly distended and diffusely tender, 
with the chief locus of tenderness over the right 
lower quadrant, where a mass could be made out. 
One examiner demonstrated rebound tenderness, 
particularly in the right lower quadrant. Rectal 
examination revealed a fusiform mass in the right 
vault, a large patulous cervix that seemed softer 
than normal and a uterus that was larger than 
normal. The pelvic examination confirmed these 
findings, and fresh and clotted blood was found 
in the vagina. 


The blood pressure was 110 systolic, 65 dias- 
tolic. The temperature was 100°F., the pulse 
120, and the respirations 28. 
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Examination of the blood revealed a red-cell 
count of 3,240,000 and a white-cell count of 
9950, The sedimentation rates were 7, 38, 46 and 
5) mm. in fifteen, thirty, forty-five and sixty min- 
utes respectively. 

An operation was performed several hours after 


admission. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


Dr. Jor V. Meics: When I read this history the 
first thing I thought of was an abortion with 
moderate infection. There is nothing about the 
patient's temperature until the latter part of the 
history, when we find that she did have slight 
fever. The vaginal discharge is probably irrele- 
vant. She may have had a trichomonas infection 
or endocervicitis; but I do not believe it is impor- 
tant. The abdominal cramps radiating down the 
thighs also suggest an abortion. Because of the 
early right-sided pain, cellulitis on the right side 
should be considered. 

Regular intermenstrual pain is not unusual at 
the time of ovulation. The patient had been mar- 
ried four and a half years and had never been 
pregnant, but the possibility is always present. 


The cervix was large, patulous, soft, ragged and 
bleeding. That could have been because the pa- 
tient was pregnant or because she had been re- 
cently operated on, with cauterization of the 
cervix. The fact that the uterus was small makes 
one wonder whether, if she were pregnant, the 
pregnancy was outside the uterus. 


The white-cell count is not consistent with in- 
fection. The urine was probably not a catheter 
specimen, hence the cells in the sediment are un- 
important. Infection of the cervix or uterus was 
apparently suspected because cultures were taken, 
which were negative for a beta-hemolytic strepto- 
coccus. 

Without curettage the patient quieted down 
and there was no need to do anything further. 
No dates are given, but the history indicates that 
she was going through normal periods before the 
second admission. I should like to learn whether 
the endometrial biopsy showed any evidence of 
decidua. Do you know, Dr. Sniffen? 

Dr. Ronatp C. SNiFFEN: It did not. 


Dr. Meics: The story at the time of re-entry 
makes one think of the interruption of an early 
uterine pregnancy — possibly by means of the en- 
dometrial biopsy —or of an  extrauterine preg- 
nancy. 

One must consider whether she had acute ap- 
pendicitis, but that does not seem to fit in with 
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the picture. The white-cell count was too low for 
a serious infection. 

The fact that operation was performed several 
hours after admission certainly makes me think 
of an acute abdominal lesion, such as a twisted 
ovarian cyst or an extrauterine pregnancy, or that 
she was bleeding sufficiently to make the gynecolo- 
gist believe that she ought to be curetted. 

Was a Friedman test done? 


Dr. BENJAMIN CasTLEMAN: No. 


Dr. Meics: I am unable to make a clear-cut di- 
agnosis, but I believe that the patient had either 
an incomplete abortion with moderate infection 
in the uterus and pelvis, a twisted ovarian cyst or 
an extrauterine pregnancy. She had an infection, 
and the first entry was probably for an abortion, 
and the subsequent one for an extrauterine preg- 
nancy, that being why she was operated on. 


Dr. Frep Simmons: We were not at all sure 
what this patient had, although our preoperative 
diagnosis was ectopic pregnancy. She was seen 
in consultation with an obstetrician, who agreed 
with our tentative diagnosis and thought that ex- 
ploration was indicated. At operation the pelvis 
was found to be extensively involved with endo- 
metriosis. The right tube and ovary were involved 
in a dense mass of adhesions, which included the 
appendix. The appendix was of normal size, 
definitely red, indurated, and kinked and was cov- 
ered with fibrin at the site of the kink, which was 
suggestive of acute appendicitis. Because the pa- 
tient was very anxious to have children we were 
conservative. The appendix was dissected away 
from the tubo-ovarian mass with some difficulty 
and only a portion of the right ovary was re- 
sected. The left adnexa appeared normal and 
were left intact. There was no ectopic pregnancy. 

Dr. Meigs: I think my reasoning would be just 
the same now that I know I was wrong. I cer- 
tainly thought of appendicitis but I see no reason 
why I should have concluded that she had it. 


CurnicaL DiAGNosis 
Extrauterine pregnancy? 
Tubo-ovarian abscess? 

Twisted ovarian cyst? 


Dr. Metcs’s DiacNnoses 
Extrauterine pregnancy? 
Early abortion? 
Twisted ovarian cyst? 
Pelvic infection. 


ANATOMICAL DIAGNOSES 


Acute appendicitis. 
Endometriosis of appendix and right ovary. 
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PaTHoLocicaL DiscussIoNn 


Dr. Castteman: The appendix was covered 
with fibrin, and on microscopic examination, in 
addition to the acute infection of the serosa and 
muscularis, there was extensive endometriosis 
throughout the serosa. The ovary also showed 
endometriosis. Dilatation and curettage, which 
were also performed, showed that the endome- 
trium was in the secretory phase, without any sug- 
gestion of decidua. 

Dr. Simmons: We debated whether to do the 
dilatation and curettage before laparotomy but 
decided not to because we thought we had to ex- 
plore in any event. After exploration we still 
could not explain the profuse uterine bleeding and 
therefore did the dilatation and curettage. 

Dr. CastteMAn: Do you think, Dr. Meigs, that 
the abnormal bleeding could have been due to 
the diffuse endometriosis throughout the pelvis? 

Dr. Meics: This patient had marked endome- 
triosis, but one does not see many patients with 
endometriosis with bleeding as severe as this. I 
could not make that diagnosis. 

Dr. Simmons: The patient made an uneventful 
convalescence, and the subsequent periods have 
been normal. 

Dr. Josep Aus: What about the leukorrhea? 

Dr. Simmons: No trichomonas were found, 
and cultures of the cervix were negative. I think 
that leukorrhea can occur on a nervous basis, and 
perhaps this patient falls into that class. 

Dr. Meics: I have seen flare-ups of pelvic in- 
flammation in patients who have had insufflation 
of the tubes and endometrial biopsy. Following 
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any manipulation in the endometrial cavity one 
occasionally sees moderate intrapelvic inflamma- 
tory disease. It is rare, of course, but this might 
have been responsible for the second flare-up. 

Dr. Joun Rock: Do you not suppose the mucoid 
disturbance was due to a hyperactive cervix? If 
it was mucoid, it must have come from the cervix, 
not the vagina; if purulent, it must have meant 
endocervicitis. We naturally expect to be able to 
see an endocervicitis that causes profuse leukor- 
rhea. Probably the only way to cure such a pa- 
tient is to cauterize the cervix, thus getting rid 
of the hyperactive mucous glands. If that does 
not result in cure, a repeated series of sulfa drugs 
sometimes clears up what is left. I have seen 
cases of profuse leukorrhea in which the cervices 
were apparently normal; however, the deeper 
glands of the cervix were chronically infected and 
hyperactive. 

Dr. Meics: Was not the sedimentation rate 
rapid, Dr. Beckman? 

Dr. BeckMaNn: Yes. 

Dr. Meics: That is one of the differential diag- 
nostic points we raise between appendicitis and 
acute salpingitis. In cases of salpingitis the sedi- 
mentation rate is usually rapid, whereas in cases 
in which the appendix is ruptured it is not. Here 
is one case of appendicitis in which the sedimen- 
tation was rapid. 

Dr. Francis Incersott: In the Emergency 
Ward, we formerly used the sedimentation rate to 
differentiate salpingitis and appendicitis, but when 
Dr. Roy Cohn carefully checked these cases, he 
found many cases of appendicitis with rapid sedi- 
mentation rates. 
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“MASTERY OF THE AIR” 


Tue course of the present war has illustrated 
the importance of “mastery of the air” in gaining 
Victory over our enemies in combat. Other almost 
equally important enemies behind the battle lines 
and on the home front, which are responsible for 
many deaths and casualties in wartime and which 
must be conquered, are epidemics of respiratory 
infections. Although the final victory over the 
latter enemies is still far off, the weapons are now 
being forged that may lead to this victory. Some 
of these weapons are concerned with the attempt 
(0 gain mastery of the air by controlling its con- 
tent of disease-producing viruses and_ bacteria. 
This, it is hoped, will reduce or eliminate the so- 
called “air-borne infections,” which include not 
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only those of the respiratory tract but also certain 
types of wound infections. 

During World War I extensive studies were 
carried out, particularly in army hospitals, on the 
mode of spread of respiratory and wound infec- 
tions. At that time the importance of air-borne 
infectious agents was recognized. Since the chief 
offending organism at that time was the hemolytic 
streptococcus and since the most important mode 
of spread was by way of the human respiratory 
tract, some attempts were made to control such 
infections in hospital wards. These methods in- 
volved general cleanliness, proper spacing, screen- 
ing and the masking of patients and personnel.’ 

The opinion is now widely held that respiratory 
infections are spread through the air directly by 
droplets laden with organisms that are expelled 
from the infected respiratory tract and by “droplet 
nuclei,” which are minute particles resulting from 
the evaporation of the relatively large droplets. 
These nuclei bear virulent organisms but they are 
small enough and light enough to remain suspend- 
ed in the air for considerable periods, during which 
they may be inspired by other persons and thus 
produce spread of the disease. Direct infection of 
contacts may, of course, take place by means of 
droplet infection. Turner, Jennison and Edger- 
ton,” of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, have made extensive studies of such droplets 
as they are expelled during coughing and sneez- 
ing. By means of specially perfected high-speed 
photography utilizing strong indirect illumination, 
they have been able to visualize these droplets 
and have shown that tremendous numbers are ex- 
pelled during the act of sneezing and that small- 
er, yet considerable, numbers are ejected by cough- 
ing and speaking. Many of the large particles 
tend to fall rather rapidly, but in a significant 
number, evaporation takes place rapidly and re- 
sults in small particles that may serve as germ- 
carrying droplet nuclei. Their studies emphasize 
the importance of controlling the spread of the 
droplets during sneezing, especially by persons. 
suffering from the acute stage of a common cold. 

Most of the common respiratory pathogens 
have been recovered from the air, particularly in 
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hospital wards where infected persons are being 
nursed or where there are large congregations of 
persons.? The numbers of such bacteria that are 
recovered during epidemics of respiratory infec- 
tions are large and significant, and the possibility 
of spread of air-borne infections has acquired 
great significance because of the concentration of 
persons in places of amusement or other indoor 
assemblies, in industrial plants, in military bar- 
racks, on ships, in hospital wards and in air-raid 
shelters. 

The earlier methods of studying the number of 
pathogenic bacteria found in the air involved 
exposing plates containing suitable culture medi- 
ums in various strategic locations and counting 
the number of colonies after these plates had been 
exposed for a desired period and properly incu- 
bated. Other methods and apparatus for obtain- 
ing samples of air and subjecting them to bac- 
terial counts have been devised, the most elaborate 
of which is the Wells centrifuge. The later meth- 
ods offer a better means of evaluating the number 
of bacteria suspended in the air in contrast to 
those that sediment onto the surface of exposed 
culture plates. All these procedures have been 
used in the evaluation of newer methods that are 
designed to reduce or eliminate infection of the 
air.* 

Wells and his co-workers’ have been interested 
in the utilization of ultraviolet radiation as a 
means of reducing or eliminating air-borne infec- 
tion in enclosed areas. The studies made by 
Hart® at Duke Hospital offer fairly convincing 
evidence that ultraviolet radiation may bring 
about a considerable reduction in wound infections 
following surgical operations. In hospital wards, 
particularly those for children with communicable 
diseases, lamps have been installed to produce a 
barrier of ultraviolet light through which air and 
its contents pass from the potentially infected at- 
mosphere of the infected patient’s cubicle into the 
rest of the ward." In this manner some evidence 
has been gathered to suggest that the incidence of 
cross infections, even of such a highly contagious 
disease as chicken pox, can be markedly reduced. 
The enthusiasm of some of the workers in this 
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field, however, is not universally shared by other 
observers. Objections have been raised both to 
the interpretation of the results and on the 
grounds of the difficulties involved in properly 
equipping and maintaining the necessary appara- 
tus, as well as in protecting patients and staff from 
the untoward effects of overexposure. These ob- 
jections have deterred the majority from adopting 
this method of control. Thus far there have been 
no large-scale studies in which ultraviolet radiation 
was employed, or if they have been made, the re- 
sults are not available to permit an evaluation of 
its practicability. 

A second method of control of air-borne infec- 
tions involves chemical disinfection of the air. 
Most disinfectants that in the past have been 
found effective in killing bacteria in the atmos- 
phere have not proved useful because of certain 
undesirable properties, particularly their high 
toxicity when inhaled in the concentrations neces- 
sary to produce the desired result. Investigations 
carried out over a number of years by Trillat® in 
France, then more recently by British workers? 
and in the past few years by Robertson and his 
co-workers’? in Chicago have resulted in the dis- 
covery of certain aerosols that, when sprayed or 
vaporized, are highly effective in rapidly disin- 
fecting the atmosphere. Propylene glycol is one 
of the substances that has been tried extensively, 
and Robertson and his co-workers have found it 
to be the most effective and the least toxic. This 
substance in a concentration of one part in two to 
four million produces rapid sterilization of air 
containing fairly large numbers of the common 
pathogenic bacteria, and is also effective in destroy- 
ing virulent influenza virus. Even in a dilution 
as high as one part in fifty million, it is able to 
reduce to a considerable extent the number of 
bacteria. Since more concentrated amounts of this 
substance can apparently be inhaled by animals 
for long periods without deleterious effects, its 
toxicity is low. Furthermore, bactericidal con- 
centrations can readily be obtained by simple 
means involving either mechanical spraying oF 
evaporation at suitable temperatures. The mech- 
anism by which these substances operate appat- 
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ently involves a coating of the droplet nuclei by 
the aerosol, which condenses on the surface and 
results in death of the bacteria. 


Many problems remain to be solved, and exten- 
ive studies are being carried out in an attempt 
to work out the details of this method and its ap- 
plicability. It must be ascertained to what extent 
the materials, in the concentrations in which they 
must be used, are inflammable or explosive; 
whether or not they are toxic when inhaled in 
these concentrations for long periods; and what is 
the effect of variations in temperature and hu- 
midity. Up to the present time their use, too, 
has not been tested on a large scale and under 
conditions of crowding and mass infection, such 
as are likely to prevail on troopships, in air-raid 
shelters or in other similar situations, particularly 
during the course of epidemics of respiratory in- 
fections. Further studies with aerosols and with 
other germicidal substances are being carried out 
both in this country and in Great Britain. 


A third factor of importance in the spread of 
respiratory infections and in the contamination of 
wounds in operating rooms or hospital wards is 
related to dust. Experiments carried out in Eng- 
land have shown that the number of pathogenic 
bacteria that can be recovered from the air in a 
hospital ward varies markedly in different parts 
of the day."* The largest numbers are found in 
the morning hours during and after the time when 
the beds are made and the wards are cleaned. 
These counts correlate directly with the counts 
of the numbers of dust particles. Furthermore, 
humerous studies in the past have shown that the 
dust of rooms in which patients with respiratory 
infections are nursed contains large numbers of 
virulent bacteria similar to those found in the 
patients. Control of dust is, therefore, another 
significant factor in the reduction of air-borne 
infection. The British studies have led to specific 
‘commendations for this purpose. These involve 
the avoidance of dry dusting and the substitution 
of wet mopping, which in turn involves the use 
of suitable flooring material for this purpose. More 


specifically, the use of liquid paraffin films has 
been recommended for floors and for blankets, 
bedspreads and other linen articles that contribute 
to the dust of the sick room. When treatment 
with liquid paraffin or other suitable oils is prop- 
erly carried out, an invisible surface film is pro- 
duced that apparently does not have much effect 
on the appearance of the flooring and linens and 
does not alter their properties, but, nevertheless, 
does materially reduce the amount of dust that 
is raised during the bed-making and the ward- 
cleaning periods. A parallel reduction in the bac- 
terial count of the air is observed following this 
procedure. 


None of these methods are effective in eliminat- 
ing the direct spread of infection from droplets 
sprayed by individuals with acute respiratory in- 
fections during coughing and sneezing. Such 
droplets contain highly virulent agents in high 
concentration. The principles involved in the 
conception of “isolation” and “barrier nursing” 
are still important to bear in mind and to practice 
if a reduction in the spread of droplet or contact 
infection is to be attained. 
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ANDREAS VESALIUS 


Four hundred years ago this month — June, 
1543—a simple yet singular event occurred that 
has served as a landmark both in the procedure 
and in the conveyance of scientific thought. This 
event was the publication of the epoch-making 
book by Andreas Vesalius entitled De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica. It is most fitting to take cog- 
nizance of the quadricentennial of this publi- 
cation. For the first time in the history of anat- 
omy the fabric of the human body was represented 
as of and on this earth. Prior to the time of 
Vesalius, books were written on what might be 
called the Vesalius, however, 
learned about the imperfections in the structure 
of the body from many firsthand observations 
and boldly set down these observations in his 
text. A distinguishing mark of this work is the 


fact that he alone carried out the dissections and 


idealized man. 


demonstrations. This method was in striking 
contrast to earlier periods when dissections were 
performed either by a famulus, a demonstrator or 
an instructor. It is also important to note that 
Vesalius introduced the regular use of a mounted 
skeleton and other preparations to make clear 
his lectures. The Renaissance it may be recalled 
looked upon Man as a whole and upon Nature as 
essentially friendly. This point of view was vivid- 
ly expressed in the Fabrica. 

Vesalius was born in Brussels in 1514, five years 
before the death of Leonardo da Vinci. After 
pursuing studies at Louvain, Leyden and Paris, 
he received the coveted appointment as professor 
of surgery and anatomy at the great Italian univer- 
sity at Padua, the mater gloriosa studiorum. This 
university freedom of 
thought and leaned quite sympathetically toward 
those artists whose work began to influence the 


in particular fostered 


new scientific outlook. 

It should be remembered that Vesalius was an 
artist as well as a naturalist and a humanist. And 
so it came about that he encouraged his friend, 
Stephen van Calcar, a pupil of the celebrated 
Titian, to make the superb illustrations that ac- 
company the text of the Fabrica. This classic book 
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will always remain the result of the indissoluble 
union of the scientist and the artist. It was 
through the efforts of Vesalius and van Calcar 
that the concepts of Galen, which had hitherto 
constituted a stable center for formalized and con- 
ventionalized medical thought, were almost com- 
pletely broken down. A new method and spirit 
arose, which was calculated to lift all science to 
higher levels. We today may well remember 
Andreas Vesalius by the following words, which 
he had printed upon the fine figure of Death in 
the Fabrica: 


Vivitur ingenio, caetera mortis sunt 


[One lives for the spirit, all else belongs 


to death]. 


MEDICAL EPONYM 


Weit-Feuix Reaction 


A paper entitled “Zur serologischen Diagnose 
des Fleckfiebers [Serologic Diagnosis of Typhus 
Fever],” by E. Weil (1880-1922) and A. Felix 
(b. 1887), appeared in Wiener klinische Wochen- 
schrift (29:33-35, 1916). A portion of the trans- 


lation follows: 


During the latter part of September, 1915, we had 
an opportunity to study bacteriologically, serologically 
and, in part, clinically, a group of cases of typhus fever 
in the town of R., in East Galicia. . . . Because of 
the coincident prevalence of typhoid fever, we were in 
doubt concerning the diagnosis in the first of our 
cases. . . . Nevertheless we were struck by the fact 
that no typhoid bacilli could be recovered from any of 
the first nine cases observed. . . . On the other 
hand we cultivated a micro-organism from the urine 
of patient V. . . . that was not agglutinated by 
typhoid, paratyphoid A and B or dysentery anti- 
serums, but which did show agglutination with the 
patient’s own serum in a 1:200 dilution. . . . Thirty- 
three cases observed in R. had been diagnosed as 
typhus fever. . . . All thirty-three serums gave an 
agglutination reaction with the bacillus ‘under cul- 
tivation. . The specific agglutinins appeared at 
an early stage of the illness. They had reached their 
maximum at the time of appearance of the exanthem, 
persisted at this level during the febrile period of ap- 
proximately fourteen days and quickly disappeared 
after defervescence. ‘ 

We do not feel justified in regarding this germ as 
the provocative agent of typhus fever. . . . Never- 
theless we apparently have in this micro-organism 4 
means of assistance in the diagnosis of typhus fever. 


The organism is further described as a “short, 
delicate gram-negative rod, resembling proteus, 
and weakly motile.” 


R. W. B. 
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John €. V 
Frederick 


Norrotk Soutn — President, Walter L. Sargent, 
V. Higgins, Randolph; acting secretary and librarian, Re 
treasurer, Frank W. Crawford, Holbrook; executive councilor, 
Quincy. 

mMouTH — President, Charles D. McCann, Brockton; 
secretary, Ralph C. McLeod, Brockton; sreasurer, 
Huriburt, East Bridgewater; librarian, John H. Weller, Bridgewater; 
councilor, Charles D. McCann, Brockton. 

SUFFOLK — President, James P. O’Hare, Boston; 
Boston; secretary, Hollis L. Albright, Boston; éreasurer, 
executive councilor, Donald Munro, Boston, icon’ 

Worcester — President, Gordon Berry, Worcester; vice-president, Edward ° 
O'Connell, Worcester; secretary, Leslie P. Leland, Worcester; executi 
Disbrow, Worcester; librarian emeritus, Albert C. Getchell, Worcester; 
councilor, Ralph S. Perkins, Worcester. ; ident, Herm 

Worcester Norra — President, Harold C. Arey, Gardner; vice-prest rederick 
D. Bone, Gardner; secretary, Edward A. Adams, Fitchburg; neg 
Thompson, Jr,, Fitchburg; executive councilor, C. Bertram Gay, FY 


vice-president, Edward : 


vice-president, Howard M. Clute 
S. Eustis, Bostot 
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Nearly five thousand years ago, China’s great 
naturalist-emperor, Shén-Nung, recognized the 
medicinal virtues of a certain “yellow astringent” 
obtained from ephedra plants. 

But for all his fabled wisdom, Shén-Nung knew 
nothing of the astringent’s active principle, ephed- 
rine, nor could he guess that an equally effective 
but less toxic drug would some day be created 
artificially. 

This synthetic preparation, ‘Propadrine’ 
Hydrochloride, exerts pronounced sympatho- 
mimetic effects, but its activity is remarkably 
free from the undesirable side-reactions often 
encountered following administration of ephed- 


rine. ‘Propadrine’ Hydrochloride Solution, an 
isotonic, aqueous preparation, is specifically de- 
signed for local treatment of nasal congestion 
associated with the common cold, allergic 
states, and certain other conditions. The vaso- 
constrictor effect of ‘Propadrine’ Hydrochloride 
Solution is prompt and prolonged. 

This aqueous, isotonic preparation does not 
impair the functions of the nasal mucosa and 
is freely miscible with its secretions, making 
intimate contact with the engorged tissue as 
oily solutions may not. Moreover, the pH of 
‘Propadrine’ Hydrochloride Solution approxi- 
mates that of normal nasal secretions." 


SotuTion ‘PropapRINE’ 1%, aqueous, isotonic, is supplied in 
l-oz. bottles with dropper assembly, and in 1-pint bottles. Solution ‘Propa- 
drine’ Hydrochloride, 3%, aqueous, is supplied in bottles of 1 ounce and | pint. 


PROPADRINE’ HYDROCHLORIDE 


1. Fabricant, N. D.: Arch. Otolaryngology, 34:150, 297, 304; 1941 
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Cook County 
Graduate School of Medicine 


(in affiliation with COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL) 
Incorporated not for profit 


Announces Continuous Courses 


SURGERY — Two-week intensive course in surgical tech- 
nie starting January 11 and 25, February 8 and 22, 
and every two weeks throughout the year. 

MEDICINE — One-month course in electrocardiography 
and heart disease starting the first of every month 
except August. 

FRACTURES AND TRAUMATIC SURGERY — Formal 
and informal courses. 

GYNECOLOGY — Two-week intensive course 
April 5. Clinical and diagnostic courses. 

OBSTETRICS — Formal anéd informal courses. 

OTOLARYNGOLOGY — Two-week intensive course start- 
ing April 19. Clinical and special courses. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY — Two-week intensive course start- 
ing April 5. 

ROENTGENOLOGY — Courses in x-ray interpretation, 
fluoroscopy, deep x-ray therapy every week. 


starting 


UROLOGY — Two-week course and one-month course 
available every two weeks. 
CYSTOSCOPY — Ten-day practical course every two 


weeks. 

General, Intensive and Special Courses in All Branches 
of Medicine, Surgery and the Specialties 
Teaching Faculty — Attending Staff of Cook County Hospital 
Address: 


Registrar, 427 South Honore Street, Chicago, ItIlinois 


3 New Books 


A Recent Advances in Anesthesia 
and Analgesia, 4th Ed. — HEWER 


This edition presents new material on the uses 
and administration of new drugs. 
been completely rewritten. 
extended and many new 
Hewer, R.C.P.S. 
London. 135 illus. 


Thoraci 
cic surgery ha: 
i Bibliographies have 
illustrations added. By I 
(Eng.), St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
341 pages. $5.50 (1942). se 


A Chemistry and Metabolism of 
the Skin — MARKOWITZ 


This book offers a new approach to the study of ski 
diseases. It clearly shows the modification of <kin Prvcon 
position following pathologic processes and also that he 
chemical substances found in diseased tissue play oe 
pathogenic role or are the result of the disturbed co : 
dition of the tissue. It includes blood chemistry iieesie, 
poietic changes and vitamins of interest in dermato'ozy 
By M. Markowitz, M.D., University of Pennsylvania Ged. 
uate Medical School. 196 pages. $3.50 (1942). Bic 


A Recent Advances in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, 5th Ed. — Bourne and Williams 


This edition presents much new material of permanent 
value. A new chapter describes the work of a postnatal 
clinic and emphasizes the importance of postnatal care 
The chapter on sex hormones has been entirely rewritten, 
Sections on treatment and on technical methods are 
e:pecially full. By A. W. Bourne, F.R.C.S., and Ll. H. 


Williams, F.R.C.S., London. 72 illus. 363 pages. $5.50 
(1942). 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Co 


MEME 


A Healthy Baby Is 
A Happy One 


For consistently good results prescribe 


BAKER’S 
MODIFIED MILK 


For prelacteal or supplementary feedings 
or in place of breast milk 


Free samples for physicians and hospitals 
on request 


The Baker Laboratories 
MERTON O. BAKER 


New England Representative 
Barre, Massachusetts 


IN VARICOSE ULCERS IT’S 


‘S BOOT BANDA 


__ EFFECTIVE and ECONOMICAL 


: leg diseases the modern, 
simplified way. Avoid heating, 
painting, messiness. Save time, gas, 
and help conserve scarce materials. 
Get dressing done more quickly. 

CRURICAST is always ready to 
use, easily applied, non-irritating, 
lightweight, porous, requires no lo- 
cal dressing. 

CRURICAST combines support 
and loca! dressing in varicose ul- 
cers, and eczema, lymph- 
edema, phlebitis, chronic 
thrombophiebitic indura- 
tion. Excellent for partial 
immobilization. 


10 yards long, 3” or 4" wide. 


N. E. Distributor 
Cc. H. GOLOTHWAITE CO. 
51 Court St., Boston 
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keep on buying 


| United States 
— War Stamps and Bonds 


| 


regularly 


State Street Trust Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Main OFFICE 
Corner State and Coneoress STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Feverat Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boytston Street 


Massachusetts Avenue Office: 
Cor, Massacnusretts AVENUE and BoyLsToNn STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at All Offices 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


tor COMFORT 


Built 


New Comfort Shoes 
for MEN and WOMEN 


We are not physicians and we do 
not treat the foot, but we can 
fit your patients to a new type 
of shoe that will definitely 
help relieve calluses and hallux 
valgus. When called by tele- 
phone (Hancock 2219), we shall 
be glad to visit any physician in 
Boston to demonstrate wherein 
this shoe differs from the usual 
so-called “health shoe.” Prescrip- 
tions expertly filled. 


Shoes for MEN and WOMEN 


«+ SHU-EEZ COMFORT SHOP ® 30 BOYLSTON ST. 
QIRECTLY ACROSS FROM THE BOSTON EDISON C6. BLDG. 


sional Liability Policy for pri- 

vate practice we issue a special 
MILITARY POLICY 

to the profession in the Armed 

Forces at a 


BOSTON OFFICE 


\l Pemberton Sq., Room 303, Barristers Hall 
Telephone CAPitol 0119 


A. F. FOX, General Agent 


Military 
Malpractice Insurance 


for members of 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY 


$10,000/$30,000 limits $15.00 


This policy protects against claims 
made anywhere in the world and com- 
menced while in service or years after 
the war, provided services were 
rendered while our policy was in force. 


Limited Civilian Practice Included 


Crosbie—Macdonald 


GEORGE H. CROSBIE EDWARD J. O'NEIL, JR. 
ARTHUR H. CROSBIE 
79 Milk Street 
LiBerty 9538 


Boston 
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WANTED — Assistant physician for in- LEARY LABORATORY | COLONIC IRRIGATIONS 
dustrial office. Address A137, New Eng. Electric Cabinet Baths, Electr 
Med. 4.tf 43 Bay State Road Sra aths, Electric Blank 
I. Liquid Wax Baths, and Massage, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS — under medical direction only, 
WANTED — Experienced medical  sec- Timorny Leary, M.D., Director us the 
retary. Permanent position. Address | of qualified 
A191, New Eng. }. Med. 26-tf Dependable and rapid laboratory 
: service. All branches. | Woods, 511 Beacon Street, Boston Mas 
WANTED — Assistant in office doing chusetts. COM 8722. B562.] 
industrial work. Excellent opportunity. Containers furnished. iy 
Address Al68, New Eng. ]. Med. 18-tf Tel. KEN 2121 
UNUSUALLY FINE DOCTOoR’s 
FICE at 80 Commonwealth Avenue Ba 
OPEN — Twelve-month rotating intern- ton. Moderate rental. KEN 2794 ; 
ship for women graduates of approved USED EQUIPMENT, instruments and B400-16 
medical schools, New England Hospital microscopes bought. No charge for ap ; 
for Women and Children — a 260-bed praisal. Boston Medical Supply Company, ~= 
hospital, located in Boston. Has an active 823 Boylston Street, Boston. COM 3343. MEDICAL SECRETARY WANTED 
out-patient department, x-ray and _patho- B45-4-! Please apply by letter giving training a 
logical departments, large gynecological experience. Address Ai92, New Eng, 
and obstetrical services, as well as genera! eet Med. 
medical, surgical and pediatric services. Se 
Honorarium of $25 a month offered for WE WILL WIRE, at no extra cost, all Ms me 
the duration of war. Apply: Superintend- A-Z pregnancy reports to any New Eng: 71 Bay State Road. ESTABLISH 
ent, Miss Josephine A. Mulville, New land physician. Send card for specia! BUILDING FOR DOCTORS. Super 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- container. Saugus Medical Laboratory, | tendent on premises. Telephone own 
dren, Boston. B130-1-Ir | Saugus, Mass. B7L-IStf | TAL 4020. B58. 


DELINQU ENT ACCOUNTS Prescribe 
COLLECTED FERROSATE 


Ethically —- Courteously — Efficiently 
Experienced Over 10 Years 
Monthly Report Bonded to State 

| For particulars call or write 


Free sample on request 
MEDICAL CLEARING BUREAU, Inc. Kenmore Pharmacy Ine. 
| 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| HUB 5570 500 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


It speeds up hemoglobin reticulocyte formation 
Bottles of 100 4-gr. tablets sold everywhere 


WHOLE GRAIN CEREAL 


Uncle Sam Recommends It ... Children and Adults Love It 


NEW ENGLAND’S FAVORITE A L X 


BREAKFAST DISH FOR Vy > ¢ Cerea] * 


FORTY YEARS 


PRESCRIBE OR DISPENSE ZEMMER PHARMACEUTICALS 


Tablets, Lozenges, Ampoules, Capsules, Ointments and 
so forth. Guaranteed reliable potency. Our products are 
laboratory controlled. Write for catalogue. 


The Zemmer Company - Oakland Station - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chemists to the Medical Profession NE 1-43 
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Perhaps some overworked doctor 


* | would like to know... 


... that Biolac is a complete liquid infant formula which 
saves you valuable time because there are no extra in- 
gredients to be calculated. 


...that Biolac provides completely for all nutritional 
needs of young infants except vitamin C. 


* _,.. that prescribing Biolac reduces the possibility of up- 
sets due to errors or contamination in formula prepara- 
tion since it requires only simple dilution with boiled 
water as you direct. 


BIOLAC 


Borden's complete infant formula 


@ Biolac is prepared from whole milk, — enized, and sterilized. For samples and pro- 

skim milk, lactose, Vitamin B,, concentrate fessional information, write Borden’s Pre- & 
of Vitamins A and D from cod liver oil, scription Products Div., 350 Madison Ave., 

and ferric citrate. It is evaporated, homog- —_— New York City. 
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Photograph Camp prenatal support (skeleton indraun) 


The Camp series of p 
for all types of b 
for adjustment of th 
free of charge by a 


Taace 


Pp 


-enatal supports comp? 


uild. Patients are as 
prenatal suppo 
il Camp-trained fitters. 


Today, more babies are on the way than in any 
time during the iast 20 years! Naturally, there is 
a corresponding rise in the need and demand 
for prenatal supports. 


The S. H. Camp and Company has developed 
over a period of more than 30 years—a complete 
series of maternity supports . . . each type scien- 
tifically designed and constructed . . . each type 
giving accurate support to the abdomen, pelvic 
girdle and spinal column. 


In fact, not a single detail which will add to 
their clinical value has been neglected. 


That these garments successfully measure up 
to the most stringent clinical requirements is 
evident—since they carry the approval of many 
leading gynecologists and obstetricians through- 
out the world. 


se models suitable 
ked to return each month 
rts. Lhis service is given 


p & CO., Jackson, M:chigan 


s. H. CAM 
clen- 


World’s largest manufacturers of s : 
tific supports. Offices in New York, 


Chicago, Windsor, 


Ont., London, Eng. 
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PHYSICIANS OF 
\IDDLESEX COUNTY .... 


Mrs. Weigel and her staff are now 
able to take care of your hospital 
fittings in the vicinities of Ayer, 
Fitchburg, Clinton and surround- 
ing communities. 


Your ambulatory patients may be 
fitted in West Acton (directly op- 
posite the railroad station) if an 
appointment is made in advance. 


EVYLYN L. WEIGEL 
EVELYN A. WEIGEL, R.N. 


40 Massachusetts Ave. 
West Acton, Mass. 
ACTon 504-3 


739 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
KEN 2718 


Channing Sanitarium 
EstasuisHep 1879 


A pleasant country community of cottages built for the 
homelike care and treatment of nervous patients. Separate 
cottage for the care of convalescent nonmental patients, 

Occupational therapy. Tennis court. Sports building. 


Jackson M. THomas, M.D. C.iFForp G. Rounserett, M.D. 
Superintendent Resident Physician 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone — Wellesley 0464 


BREAST MILK 


may be obtained at the offices and 
laboratory of 


The 


Directory for Mothers’ Milk 


Incorporated 


221 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Telephone BEA 5330 


Prices will be adjusted to make the milk available 
to all who need it 


Sent packed in ice to all parts of New England 


Local and Suburban 


| 


Bournewood Hospital 
300 SOUTH STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Established 1884 


For a limited number of cases of mental and 
nervous diseases 


POST OFFICE, CHESTNUT HILL 
Telephone PAR 0300 
Gerorce H. Torney, M.D. 


Washingtonian Hospital 
41 WALTHAM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Founded 1841 


A nonprofit-making, endowed institution, 
reorganized, for the 


MODERN TREATMENT OF MEN SUFFERING 
FROM ACUTE OR CHRONIC 
ALCOHOLISM 
JosepH Tarmann, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
Merritt Moore, M.D., Director of Research 
Visits by Psychiatric and Neurological Staff 
Consultants in Medicine, Surgery and the Specialties 
Rates Moderate 
For information: consult the Medical Superintendent 
Telephones: HAN 1750 and 1751 
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MEAD JOHNSON & CoMPANY 


COOPERATES WITH THE COUNCILS 


MEAD PRODUCTS, 
COUNCIL-ON-PHARMACY 
ACCEPTED : 


Mead’s Oleum Percomorphum 
50% With Viosterol (liquid and 
capsules); Mead’s Cod Liver Oil 
Fortified With Percomorph Liver 
Oil; Mead’s Viosterol in Halibut 
Liver Oil (liquid and capsules); 
Mead’s Cod Liver Oil With Vios- 
terol; Mead’s Viosterol in Oil; 
Mead’s Standardized Cod Liver 
Oil; Mead’s Halibut Liver Oil; 
Mead’s Ascorbic Acid Tablets; 
Mead’s Thiamine Hydrochloride 
Tablets; Mead’s Niacin Tablets 
(formerly Nicotinic Acid Tablets); 
Mead’s Menadione in Oil; 
Mead’s Riboflavin Tablets. 


MEAD PRODUCTS, 
COUNCIL-ON-FOODS 
ACCEPTED: 


Dextri-Maltose Nos. 1, 2, & 33 
Dextri-Maltose With Yeast Ex- 
tract and Iron; Pablum; Mead’s 
Cereal; Mead’s Brewers Yeast 
(powder and tablets); Mead’s 
Powdered Protein Milk; Mead’s 
Powdered Lactic Acid Milk Nos, 
1 and 2; Alacta; Casec; Sobee; 
Olac; Nutramigen. 


ALL MEAD PRODUCTS 
ARE COUNCIL-ACCEPTED 


VoLUNTARLY, we market only Council-Accepted 
products because we have faith in the principles for which 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry and the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion stand. 

We have witnessed the three decades during which the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry has brought order out 
of chaos in the pharmaceutical field. For over thirty years 
it has stood—alone and unafraid—between the medical pro- 
fession and unprincipled makers of proprietary preparations. 

The two Councils verify the composition and analysis of 
products, and substantiate the claims of manufacturers. By 
standardizing nomenclature and disapproving therapeuti- 
cally suggestive trade names, they discourage shotgun therapy 
and self-medication. They are the only bodies representing 
the medical profession that check inaccurate and unwar- 
ranted claims on circulars and advertising as well as on 
packages and labels. 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, through its 
“New and Non-official Remedies” and in other ways, aug- 
ments the work of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, testing and 
evaluating scores of new products which appear during the 
to-year interim between Pharmacopoeial revisions. 

We are conscious of the fact that these A. M. A. Coun- 
cils have at times been criticized both in and out of the 
medical profession. We hold no brief for perfection in any 
human agency. But we subscribe to the fact that the work 
of the Councils is sound in principle; and in this high-pres- 
sure day and age, we shudder to think of a return to the 
unrestrained patent-medicine-quack-nostrum conditions of 
three decades ago, when there was chaos 
instead of Council. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., U.S.A. 


Pay, 
Jan. 7, 194 

e 
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MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY *~Rusx’ 


The 
New England 


Journal Medicine 


Formerly Tte Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 


Established 1828 


Volume 228 JANUARY 14, 1943 Nessber 2 


THE HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND ISOLATION OF THE MALE HORMONE . 
Gerhard ]. Newerla 


MILITARY DISCHARGE FOR INADEQUACY 
David ]. Flicker and Olon H. Coleman 


MEDICAL PROGRESS: GYNECOLOGY: NEOPLASMS OF THE OVARY 


Joe Vincent Meigs 
CASE RECORDS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL . 


EDITORIALS 


Half a Million Typewriters 
The Doctors Mayo 


DEPARTMENTS 


Medical Eponym . 
Massachusetts Medical Society . 
Miscellany 

Correspondence 

Book Review . 

Notices 


52 


61 


SB 


» 


Owned and Published by the Massachusetts Medical Society 


Published weekly in Boston at 8 Fenway. 
Domestic, $6 per year, 25¢ per copy (medical students, $3.50 per year); Canada, $7.04, Boston funds; foreign, $8.52. 
Entered as second-class matter, November 16, 1932, at the post office at Boston, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
Copyright, 1943, by the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


* 


Jan. 14, 19 


1379 Beacon Street, Brookline 


Advertise in 
The New England Journal of Medicine 


Under this caption two reasons are submitted for the consideration of those who may wish to appeal to our 
readers for patronage. 


First: This Journal has a wide circulation and is found in all important medical libraries. 


Second: This publication is supported by the Massachusetts Medical Society as one of its contributions © 
medicine, and this in turn warrants the expectation of co-operation on the part of all who recognize the great 
service rendered by scientific medicine to human progress. 
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Kemp's Sun-Rayed “Tomato Yuice 
BRAND 


Flavorful, rich-red, nutritious Kemp’s SuN-RayYep, 


with all the other fine American foods, is an allied Packed by 
of i thi So THE SUN-RAYED CO. 
pon”’ of increasing importance in this war. 
oa highly is tomato juice valued by our government eee 
that the industry is instructed to pack without 
limit of quantity. We shall, of course, continue to Me DEVONSHIRE Sraeet { 
produce Kemp’s Sun-RaYep by our patented proc- ee 
ess (No. 1746657) which utilizes all the red-ripe 
solids, insures high retention of vitamins A, Bi and 
C and prevents the juice from being thin or watery. 
NEVER | ALWAYS 
LIKE THIS LIKE THIS 
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WANTED — Assistant physician for in- 
dustrial office. Address A137, New Eng. 
]. Med. 


WANTED — Experienced medical sec- 
retary. Permanent position. Address 
A191, New Eng. ]. Med. 26-t£ 


WANTED — Assistant in office doing 
industrial work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address A168, New Eng. ]. Med. 18 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN wants part-time 
or iull-time position. Address A193, New 
Eng. ]. Med., or GAR 1455. 2-3t 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
general practitioner Class A, over draft 
age or exempt, in exclusive Buzzards Bay 
town of 1800. Nothing to sell. Leaving 
for Navy. Address A194, New Eng. ]. 
Med. 2-3t 


LEARY LABORATORY 


43 Bay State Road 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Trwotny Leary, M.D., Director 
Dependable and rapid laboratory 

service. All branches. 


Containers furnished. 
Tel. KEN 2121 


USED EQUIPMENT, instruments and 
microscopes bought. No charge for ap- 
praisal. Boston Medical Supply Company, 
823 Boylston Street, Boston. COM 3343. 

B45-4-tf 


WE WILL WIRE, at no extra cost, all 
A-Z pregnancy reports to any New Eng- 
land physician. Send card for special 
container. Saugus Medical Laboratory, 
Saugus, Mass. B71-15-t£ 


COLONIC IRRIGATIONS 


Electric Cabinet Baths, Electri 
Liquid Wax Baths, and “gg 
work under medical direction only wan 
therefore ask medical men to give = theicial 
support when they require the servicegt 
of qualified people to administer physica ; 
methods of treatment. Bernard and Beatri : 
Woods, 511 Beacon Street, Boston Massall 
chusetts. COM 8722. 


UNUSUALLY FINE DOCTOR’s OF: 
FICE at 80 Commonwealth Avenue Bos. 
ton. Moderate rental. KEN 2794. 


B400-16-tf 


MEDICAL SECRETARY WANTED — 
Please apply by letter giving training andy 
experience. Address A192, New Eng, | 
Med. 


171 Bay State Road. ESTABLISHED 
BUILDING FOR DOCTORS. Superin. 
tendent on premises. Telephone owner, 
TAL 4020. B58-10-tf 
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TOPCA 


tor COMFORT 


New Comfort Shoes 
for MEN and WOMEN 


We are not physicians and we do 
not treat the foot, but we can 
fit your patients to a new type 
of shoe that will definitely 
help relieve calluses and hallux 
valgus. When called by tele- 
phone (Hancock 2219), we shall 
be glad to visit any physician in 
Boston to demonstrate wherein 
this shoe differs from the usual 
so-called “health shoe.” Prescrip- 
tions expertly filled. 


Shoes for MEN and WOMEN 


«+ SHU-EEZ COMFORT SHOP © 30 BOYLSTON ST. 
OIRECTLY ACROSS FROM THE SOSTON EDISON CO. BLDG. 


Prescribe 


FERROSATE 


It speeds up hemoglobin reticulocyte formation 
Bottles of 100 4-gr. tablets sold everywhere 


Free sample on request 


Kenmore Pharmacy, Inc. 
500 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A Request 
For Change of Address 


| Must reach us at least a week before the date of. issue 


with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send 
such advance notice. With your new address be sure 


label from a recent copy. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
8 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


to send us the old one, enclosing, if possible, your address 


Since 1851 we have 


among 


ON CALL many 
at all times medical men. . . . It 


has been our experi- 
ence that their time 
available for business matters is generally very lim- 
ited... . Many doctors have welcomed discussions 
with our representatives at their homes during the 
late evening. . .. Experienced members of our staff 
are available and will be glad to discuss your invest- 
ments with you at any hour and place you find 


convenient, without obligation on your part. 


ESTABROOK & Co. 

Investments and Financial Service : 
40 Wart Street 
Boston: New York 


SPRINGFIELD  Hartrorp” PROVIDENCE 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


15 State Street 
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OF MORE NORMAL, HAPPIER PEOPLE 


HE oscillating “finger” of the electroen- 

cephalograph, recording abatement of 
abnormality of brain waves, tells but a 
part of the story of epilepsy treatment 
with Dilantin* Sodium. Fewer and less 
severe séizures, more normal social and 
economic tife have been observed in many 
thousands of epileptic patients receiving 
this modern anticonvulsant. 


Dilantin Sodium possesses “many advan- 
tages” in the control of epileptic convulsions. 
For one thing it is, in many cases, superior 
in anticonvulsant effectiveness to pheno- 
barbital or bromides, and—highly impor- 
tant—it is practically non-hypnotic. The in- 
clusion of Dilantin Sodium (diphenylhydan- 
toin sodium) in the new U.S.P. XII speaks 


volumes for its therapeutic importance. 
*TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KAPSEALS 


DILANTIN SODIUM 


A product of modern research offered to the 
medical profession 


1. Palmer, H. D. & Hughes, J.: The Penn. Med. J., Aug. 1942 


| Vol. 22 


DARKE, DAVIS. COMPANY 
! 
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NCONCLUSIVE symptomatology constantly 
I challenges the physician’s resources. If the 
patient smokes, a check-up on nicotine intake 
may be in order.* But this is a problem in it- 
self, considering the reluctance of smokers to 
accept adjustments of tobacco usage. 

Slow-burning Camel cigarettes provide an 
answer. They are the voluntary choice of mil- 
lions and millions of smokers who appreciate 
distinctive mildness and mellow flavor, Camel’s 
famous “pleasure factor.” Your patient’s enthu- 
siastic acceptance of Camels will help to assure 
more reliable data for case histories, a big ad- 
vantage when analyzing such cases by groups. 


*J.A.M.A., 93:1110—October 12, 1929 
Bruckner, H.— Die Biochemie des Tabaks, 1936 
The Military Surgeon, Vol. 89, No. 1, d. 5, July, 1941 


SEND FOR REPRINT of an important article on 
smoking from “The Military Surgeon,” July, 1941. 


Write Camel Cigarettes, Medical Relations Division, 
1 Pershing Square, New York City. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. 
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ONLY THROUGH ABILITY TO ESTABLISH AND MAIN- 
TAIN HIGH STANDARDS AND TO CONTRIBUTE NEW 
AND USEFUL PRODUCTS FOR FHE CONTROL OF 
DISEASE CAN A PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURER 
BECOME A HELPFUL FACTOR IN WORLD MEDICINE 
ELT LILLY. AND COMPANY : 
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The 
New England 


Journal Medicine 


Formerly The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 


Established 1828 


Volume 228 JANUARY 21, 1943 Number 3 


DISSOLUTION OF PHOSPHATIC URINARY CALCULI BY THE RETROGRADE INTRODUCTION 
OF A CITRATE SOLUTION CONTAINING MAGNESIUM ............ 81 


Howard |. Suby and Fuller Albright 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC ASPECTS OF ANTHRAX IN MASSACHUSETTS ........... 92 
Irving R. Tabershaw and George E. Morris 


MONTESQUIEU: A BIOLOGIST OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ........ . 94 
Camille Dreyfus 


MEDICAL PROGRESS: OBSTETRICS: MEDICAL ASPECTS . ..........., 97 
Duncan E. Reid 


CASE RECORDS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL .........., 100 
EDITORIALS 

President-Emeritus Lowell and Medical Education . . . . ........2,.22.., 107 

DEPARTMENTS 

Notices x 


Books Received 


Owned and Published by the Massachusetts Medical Society 


Published weekly in Boston at 8 Fenway. 
Domestic, $6 per year, 25¢ per copy (medical students, $3.50 per year); Canada, $7.04, Boston funds; foreign, $8.52. 
Entered as second-class matter, November 16, 1932, at the post office at Boston, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1943, by the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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Time Meal Time 


! I sure look forward to meal time. That’s when my 
mother hands me a big bottle of Hood’s Milk — and 
do I like it! They tell me it’s full of calcium, vitamins 
and other food elements to make me grow. My advice 
to everyone is — Drink Hood’s for health — Buy Bonds 


for Victory! 


H. P. Hood & Sons 


500 Rutherford Avenue, Charlestown 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 


ATRIOTISM practically 

has been given 

the coveted recognition of our government 
for meritorious service to the Army and 
Navy. Our management and employees, 
members of the production forces behind 
the men who man the guns, are naturally 


filled with pride and are spurred to even 
greater effort, to produce in increasing 
volume, to maintain highest standards, to 
deliver on time. We pledge continued 
devotion to Our Country and to the con- 
servation of the life and health of our 
armed forces and civilian population. 


The symbol of distinguished service will wave from our flagstaff. 
We shall strive to keep it flying. 


CHEMICAL INC. 


of merit fon the physician 


NEW YORK, NW. 
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Lowered resistance to tuberculosis... 
How to watch for it! 


TUBERCULIN PATCH TEST (Vollmer) 


— 


W** ITSELF MAY BE VIEWED as a cyclic epidemic that 
brings in its train a whole series of infections to prey 
upon the exhaustion of its victims. Malnutrition, overcrowd- 
ing, overactivity and undue exposure to cold and wet combine to 
harass civilians and combatants alike when war is fought 
as much upon the home front as in the combat zone. 


Lederle 


When to these factors of lowered resis- 
tance is added contact with clinical tuber- 
culosis, the stage is set for rapid spread of 
the disease among the susceptible elements 
of the population. Thus in war thesecular 
downward trend of tuberculosis flattensout 
and may exhibit a war-time ascent. 

The ‘‘TUBERCULIN PATCH TEST (Vollmer) 
Lederle’’ has facilitated large-scale case- 
finding surveys by school and public health 
authorities! throughout the United States. 

It has the advantages of ease of application, 
reliability and painlessness. 


INARODICK, P. H. (Supt. and Med. Director, King County 
Tuberculosis Hosp., Seattle, Wash.): Northwest Med. 
41:193 (June) 1942. 


2conen, P. (Santa Barbara County Health Dept., Santa 
Barbara, California) : California & West. Med. 56:70 (Feb.) 
1942, 


Supplied in packages of 
1, 10 and 100 tests 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR EVERY COMMUNITY TO START A 
CASE-FINDING CAMPAIGN TO HALT THE RAVAGES 
OF THIS COMMON FOE! 


LeDERLE LABORATORIES, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.¥. 
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New Comfort Shoes 
for MEN and WOMEN 


We are not physicians and we do 
not treat the foot, but we can 
fit your patients to a new type 
of shoe that will definitely 
help relieve calluses and hallux 
valgus. When called by tele- 
phone (Hancock 2219), we shall 
be glad to visit any physician in 
Boston to demonstrate wherein 
this shoe differs from the usual 
so-called “health shoe.” Prescrip- 
tions expertly filled. 


Shoes for MEN and WOMEN 


«* SHU-EEZ COMFORT SHOP © 30 BOYLSTON ST. 
OIRECTLY ACROSS FROM THE BOSTON EDISON C6. BLDG. 


ADVERTISE IN 
THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Under this caption two reasons are submitted for the consideration of those who 
may wish to appeal to our readers for patronage. 


First: This Journal has a wide circulation and is found in all important medical 
libraries. 


Second: This publication is supported by the Massachusetts Medical Society as 
one of its contributions to medicine, and this in turn warrants the expectation of co- 
operation on the part of all who recognize the great service rendered by scien- 
tific medicine to human progress. 
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WANTED — Assistant physician for in- 
dustrial office. Address A137, New Eng. 
]. Med. 


WANTED — Experienced medical sec- 
retary. Permanent position. Address 
A191, New Eng. ]. Med. 26-tf 


WANTED — Assistant in office doing 
industrial work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address A168, New Eng. ]. Med. 18-t£ 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
general practitioner Class A, over draft 
age or exempt, in exclusive Buzzards Bay 
town of 1800. Nothing to sell. Leaving 
for Navy. Address A194, New Eng. ]. 
Med. 2-3t 


WANTED —- Physician to take over on 
rental or sale basis an active and lucrative 
general practice including industrial ap- 
pointments, in an ideal home and office 
location 25 miles from Boston. Entering 
armed services soon. Address A196, New 
Eng. ]. Med. 3-2t 


FOR SALE — Doctor’s office and resi- 
dence, Holy Name Parish, West Roxbury. 
Eight rooms, including knotty-pine recrea- 
tion room and first-floor lavatory; large 
yard. Telephone PAR 1217. —_B124-3-It 


LEARY LABORATORY 


43 Bay State Road 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Trmotny Leary, M.D., Director 
Dependable and rapid laboratory 

service. All branches. 


Containers furnished. 
Tel. KEN 2121 


USED EQUIPMENT, instruments and 
microscopes bought. No charge for ap- 
praisal. Boston Medical Supply Company, 
$23 Boylston Street, Boston. COM 3343. 

B45-4-tf 


WE WILL WIRE, at no extra cost, all 
A-Z pregnancy reports to any New Eng- 
land physician. Send card for special 
container. Saugus Medical Laboratory, 
Saugus, Mass. B71-15-tf 


GRADUATE Class A, Massachusetts 
License, DESIRES POSITION in defense 
work. Service exempt. Address A195, 
New Eng. ]. Med. 3-3t 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN wants part-time 
or full-time position. Address A193, New 
Eng. ]. Med., or GAR 1455. 2-3t 


COLONIC IRRIGATIONS 

Electric Cabinet Baths, Electric Blanket, 
Liquid Wax Baths, and Massage. We 
work under medical direction only. We 
therefore ask medical men to give us their 
support when they. require the services 
of qualified people to administer physical 
methods of treatment. Bernard and Beatrice 
Woods, 511 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa. 
chusetts. COM 8722, B562-19-tf 


UNUSUALLY FINE DOCTOR'S oR. 
FICE at 80 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos. 
ton. Moderate rental. KEN 2794. 


B400-16-tf 


171 Bay State Road. ESTABLISHED 
BUILDING FOR DOCTORS. Superin. 
tendent on premises. Telephone owner, 
TAL 4020. B58-10-tf 


WANTED — Physician to take over es. 
tablished, lucrative practice in city 8 miles 
from Boston. Going into service. Address 
A197, New Eng. ]. Med. 3-2 


POSITION AVAILABLE as resident in 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Evan. 
geline Booth Maternity Hospital, 202 West 
Newton Street, Boston. Not open to phy- 
sicians subject to military service. Vacan- 
cy February, 1943. Salary. Apply to 
Superintendent. B131-3-2t 


Comfort for your patient. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The following 


FERROSATE 


It speeds up hemoglobin reticulocyte formation 
Bottles of 100 4-gr. tablets sold everywhere 


Prescribe 


articles demonstrate the soundness of the 
therapy of administering alkali with sulfa- 
drugs, first suggested in 1940 by Helmholz: 


Helmholz, H. F. Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 15:651-656, 1940. 

Doane, J. C., Blumberg, N., and Schwartz, L. Urol. & Cutan. 
Rev. Sept. 1942, pp. 551-554. 

Robbins, T. J. Tri-State M. ]. 14:2643, 1942. 

Winsor, T., and Burch, G. E. J. 4. M. A. 118:1346-1353, 1942. 

Thompson, G. J., Herrell, W. E., and Brown, A. E. Proc. 
Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 16:609-612, 1941. 

Schultz, J. W., et al. J. A. M. A. 119:411-413, 1942. 

Styron, C. W., et al. J. A. M. A. 118:1423-1427, 1942. 


KALAK provides alkalinity, not as a single salt, as 
bicarbonate, but in physiological quality and quan- 
tity. It is pleasant to take, is nonlaxative, slightly 
diuretic, thus aiding the mobilization of fluid through 
the urinary tract. 


Literature on request 


KALAK WATER COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Lahoratories: Brooklyn and Louisville, Ky. 


Free sample on request 


Kenmore Pharmacy, Inc. 
500 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A Leading Economist Says: 


vertising is absolutely essential. Moreover, efficient adver- 
tising is an economic asset and not a waste, as some com 
sumers seem to think. Instead of increasing prices it really 
has lowered them. This comes about through the econo 
mies of mass production, an American Business develop- 
ment that would have been impossible without advertising.” 


— Boston Better Business Bureau. 


“Every successful business man today realizes that ad 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


HERE ARE THE FACTS, 
DATE, SMOKING: 


IN 1933: Because of a new method of manufacture, 
Puitip Morais introduced the first drastic improve- 
ment in cigarette manufacture, accompanied by 


a definite improvement in effect on smokers, 


UP TO 1943: Pup Morris have shown the great- 


est percentage of increase in sales of any cigarette. 


THE REASON: Puiuip Morais are different from 
other cigarettes. Repeated tests* have proved their 
individual method of manufacture makes them 
definitely and measurably less irritating to the 
smoker’s nose and throat. 


YOUR OWN CHECK-UP will quickly confirm that 
statement. Why not try Puitip Morris on your 
patients who smoke... and see the results for 


yourself? 


Morris 


Puuie Morris & Co., Lrp., INc. 
119 Firrn AvENuE, N. Y. 


* Laryngoscope, Feb. 1935, Vol. XLV, No. 2, 149-154; 
Laryngoscope, Jan. 1937, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 58-60 


TO PHYSICIANS WHO SMOKE A PIPE: We suggest an un- 
usually fine new blend—Country Docror Pipe Mixture. Made by the 
same process as used in the manufacture of Philip Morris Cigarettes. 
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COLUMBUS.OHIO. 
NET Weient one 


MODERN*SIMPLE*SAFE*ETHICAL 


e A powdered, modified milk product 


especially prepared for infant feeding, One level tablespoonful of the 
made from tuberculin tested cow’s milk Similac powder added to /wo 


‘ ounces of water makes 2 fluid 
(casein modified) f ich part 
ounces of Similac. The caloric 


the butter fat is removed and to which value of the mixture is 
has been added lactose, olive oil, cocoa- Bac approximately 20 cal- 
nut oil, corn oil and cod liver oil con- <=’ ories per fiuid ounce. 


centrate. 


M&R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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63rd Year 
RING SANATORIUM 


AND HOSPITAL 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


For the diagnosis, care and treatment of men- 
tal, nervous and chronic medical diseases. 


Facilities for all accepted therapeutic measures, 
including artificial fever and shock therapy. 


Outpatient department for referred cases only. 
Moderate, all-inclusive rates. 


Votta R. Hatt, M.D., MarTHA Brunner, M.D. 
Resident Physicians 


T. Rinc, Administrator 


163 Hillside Avenue Tel. ARL 0081 


Dr. ‘Taylor’s 
Private Hospital 


For the Treatment of 
NERVOUS DISEASES 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
House well equipped and furnished, 


skilled attendants, good food and com- 
fortable rooms at moderate rates. 


Methods of treatment are those proved best after 
years’ successful experience. 


FREDERICK L. TAYLOR, M.D. 


45 Centre Street, Boston, Mass. 


Near Dudley Street Terminal Roxbury District 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
Framingham, Mass. 


A sanitarium specially adapted for nervous and 
convalescent patients who need rest and upbuilding 
in normal surrcundings. 

Neo committed mental cases. 
ARTHUR H. WARD, M.D., Medical Director 


Glenside 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


A small, attractively located sanitarium for 
nervous, mild mental or chronic illnesses. 


D. Orpway, M.D. 
6 Parley Vale Tel. ARN 0044 


Wiswall 
Sanatorium 


203 Grove Street 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A small group of attractive build- 
ings for the care and treatment 
of nervous and mild mental dis- 
eases. 

Facilities for training and diver- 
sion under the direction of a com- 
petent therapist. 


E. H. WISWALL, M.D. 
Superintendent 


HALE POWERS, M.D. 
Resident Physician 
Tel. WEL 0261 


WESTWOOD LODGE 
Westwood, Mass. 


A modern private sanitarium within fifteen miles of 
Boston, for the treatment of nervous and mild mental 
diseases; also for those in need of rest under medical 
supervision. Separate buildings make possible a satis- 
factory grouping of patients. The buildings, which 
include one devoted exclusively to occupational therapy. 
are surrounded by over one hundred acres comprising 
woodlands, gardens and pine groves. 


Superintendent 
WILLIAM J. HAMMOND, M.D. 
Resident Physicians 


Stoney M. Bunxer, M.D. 
S. Nevusrapt, M.D. 


Perkins School 


LANCASTER, Mass. 


Devoted to the scientific understanding 
and education of children of retarded 
development. 

Five homelike and attractive buildings 
surrounded by 85 acres of campus and 
gardens. 

Medical Direction . Experienced Staff 


FRANKLIN H. PERKINS, M.D. 


Jan. 2 


ADAMS HOUSE 


(oF Neavinz) 
Established 1877 


A sanitarium-clinic for the 
psychoneuroses exclusively 


Located in 
beautiful suburban Boston 
James Martin Woopatt, MJ 
Medical Director 
990 Centre Street 
Boston (Jamaica Plain), Mas 


Baldpate, In 


Georgetown, Mass. 
GEO 2131 — Boston Office KEN 8100 

For the treatment of psychong 
personality disorders, psychoses, alca 
and addictions. 

Psychotherapy is the basis of tres 
other methods such as shock thera 
laria and fever box are used whe 
cated. 

Occupation under a trained th 
diversions and outdoor activities, 


H. C. Sotomon, M.D., Psychiat 
G. M. Scutomer, M.D., Medical D 
H. Jane Montzinco, M.D. 
Eucene L. Swan, MD, 
Resident Physicians 


WHY NOT USE 
A TEMPORARY BINDI 


We suggest that you purch 
a binder for the current volu 
(twenty-six issues). The cop 
can be easily removed when J) 
are ready for a permanent bindi 

This has been found to beav 
convenient method of preserv 
Journals, and we are pleased 
offer it for your consideration. | 
cost is $2.65. 


The New England 


JOURNAL OF MEDICD 
8 FENWAY, BOSTON 


(Hospital Literature) 


CHARLES B. TOWNS HOSPITAL 


Serving the Medical Profession for Over 40 Years 
FOR ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION EXCLUSIVEL 
Definite Treatment -- Fixed Charges -- Minimum Hospitalization 
293 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK, N. Y. -- Tel: SChuyler 4-0770 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF COR PULMONALE IN CASES OF BRONCHIAL ASTHMA . . . 113 
yee Irving W. Schiller, Abraham Colmes and David Davis 


d whe 


A DIETARY STUDY OF SUBJECTS FROM UPPER INCOME GROUPS ....... . 118 
Herbert T. Kelly and Myrtle Sheppard 


lical D THE TREATMENT OF COMMON SKIN DISEASES 
Beatrice Maher Kesten 


MEDICAL PROGRESS: ABDOMINAL SURGERY 
Arthur W. Allen 


CASE RECORDS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL . 
EDITORIALS 


National Social Hygiene Day. . 139 
Effect of Wartime Food on Children i in Geeat iii 
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Owned and Published by the Massachusetts Medical Society 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS FOR 1942-1943 


Presipent: TIMOTHY F. ROCK, Nashua. Vics-Presipent: JAMES W. JAMESON, Concord. 
SEcRETARY-TREASURER: CARLETON R. METCALF, Concord. 


Councitors: Henry H. Amsden, Clarence O. Coburn, Cleon W. Colby, John A. Hovse or Detecares: Speaker, Charles H. Parsons; Vice-Speaker, George F. Dwinell 
Hunter, Clifton S. Abbott, Arthur W. Burnham, John J. Brosnahan, Emery M. ‘ ] 
D A. M. A.: 
Fitch, Richard E. Wilder, W. J. Paul Dye. eLecaTs A. M. A.: Deering G. Smith. 
Tausress: Frederic P. Lord, 1943; Samuel T. Ladd, 1944; Clarence O. Coburn, 1945; Atreanate Detecate A. M. A.: Emery M. Fitch. 


Henry C. Smith, trustee emeritus. Necrotocist: Henry H. Amsden. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON JURISPRUDENCE: Clifton S. Abbott, Belknap County; W. J. Mepicat Economics: Leslie K. Sycamore, Richard W. Robinson, Francis J. C. Dube. 
Paul Dye, Carroll County; John J. Brosnahan, Cheshire County; Richard E. Mepicat Epucation anv Hospirars: John P. Bowler, James W. Jameson, Herbert L. 
Wilder, Coos County; John F. Gile, Grafton County; David W. Parker, Hills- Taylor. 


borough County; Robert J. Graves, Merrimack County; Samuel T. Ladd, Rock- 
ingham County; Jeremiah J. Morin, Strafford County; Henry C. Sanders, Jr., 
Sullivan County; Carleton R. Metcalf, Concord, Chairman. Mental Hyctens: Charles H. Dolloff, Benjamin W. Baker, John B. McKenna. 


Mepicat Preparepness: Deering G. Smith, Ezra A. Jones, Carleton R. Metcalf. 


Pustic Heattrn: Travis P. Burroughs, Anthony E. Peters, Harris E. Powers. 
AMENDMENTS To CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws: James B. Woodman, W. J. Paul Dye, 


Frederick $. Gray. Pustic Retarions: The President, the Vice-President, the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Robert J. Graves, Ezra A. Jones. 
Pustication: Carleton R. Metcalf, John F. Gile, Emery M. Fitch. 
Controt oF Cancer: George C. Wilkins, Ralph E. Miller, George F. Dwinell. Scientiric Worx: Carleton R. Metcalf, Frederick P. Scribner, Sven Gundersen. 


Cup Heattn: Colin C. Stewart, Jr., Travis P. Burroughs, Franklin N. Rogers. 


Maternity aNp INFANcy: Robert O. Blood, Benjamin P. Burpee, Marion Fairfield. Tusercutosis: Robert B. Kerr, M. Dawson Tyson, Clarence O. Coburn. 


Pil. Digitalis (Davies, Rose) 
1% grains (0.1 Gram) 


"One United States “Pharmacopoeial “Digitalis Unit represents the potency 
of o.1 Gm. of the U.§.P. Digitalis “Reference Standard.” 


(Quoted from U.S.P. XII) 


| Each pill is equivalent to 1 U.S. P. XII Digitalis Unit. | 
The constancy of their activity, determined by physiological assay, 
insures uniformity and dependability in digitalis therapy. 
Physicians throughout the country know from experience the 
| 


reliability of Pil. Digitalis (“Davies, “Rose). 


§ (Clinical sample sent on requesr~. 
§ 
§ 
§ 


DAVIES, ROSE & COMPANY, Limited 


Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. pis 


| 
| 
| 
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ASTHMA — Searle Aminophyllin meets 
the requirements for an effective medicament 
in the alleviation of acute episodes of bron- 
chial asthma. Prompt relief often follows a 
single intravenous injection of the drug. 
Other respiratory symptoms indicating the 
use of Searle Aminophyllin are paroxysmal 
dyspnea and Cheyne-Stokes respiration. 


CORONARY SCLEROSIS— se- 
lected cases of coronary sclerosis the pain 
may be relieved during the attacks, and the 
drug may be of benefit in preventing or 
minimizing anginal attacks. 


CARDIAC EDEMA—The diuretic ac- 
tion of Searle Aminophyllin is of value in 
promoting the elimination of edema fluids 
through the kidneys. 


SEARLE AMINOPHYLLIN 


The Pioneer American Product 
DOSAGE FORMS: 


ORAL USE 
1% gr. tablets (plain) 
3 gr. tablets (plain) 
3 gr. tablets (enteric coated) 


PARENTERAL USE 
2 cc. ampuls (7% grs.) Intramuscular 
10 cc. ampuls (334 grs.) Intravenous 
20 cc. ampuls (7% grs.) Intravenous 


RECTAL ADMINISTRATION AND PRESCRIPTION COMPOUNDING 


New York 


Powder—1 02z., 4 oz. bottles. 


c-p-SEARLE égco. 


ETHICAL PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1888 


CHICAGO 
Kansas City 
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WANTED — Assistant in office doing 
industrial work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address A168, New Eng. J. Med. 18-tf 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
general practitioner Class A, over draft 
age or exempt, in exclusive Buzzards Bay 
town of 1800. Nothing to sell. Leaving 
for Navy. Address A194, New Eng. ]. 
Med. 2-3t 


WANTED — Physician to take over on 
rental or sale basis an active and lucrative 
general practice including industrial ap- 
pointments, in an ideal home and office 


location 25 miles from Boston. Entering 
armed services soon. Address A196, New 
Eng. J]. Med. 3-2t 


WANTED — Assistant physician for in- 
dustrial office. Address A137, New Eng. 
]. Med. 4-tf 


Large and established BOSTON IN- 
DUSTRY REQUIRES the SERVICES of 
a full-time or part-time physician as assist- 
ant medical director. Address A198, New 
Eng. ]. Med. 4-2t 


PHYSICIAN, draft deferred, DESIRES 
TO BUY active medical practice in Massa- 
chusetts. Address A199, New Eng. ]. Med. 

4-2t 

171 Bay State Road. ESTABLISHED 
BUILDING FOR DOCTORS. Superin- 


tendent on premises. Telephone owner, 
TAL 4020. B58-10-tf 


LEARY LABORATORY 
43 Bay State Road 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Trmortny Leary, M.D., Director 
Dependable and rapid laboratory 
All branches. 


Containers furnished. 
Tel. KEN 2121 


USED EQUIPMENT, instruments and 
microscopes bought. No charge for ap- 
praisal, Boston Medical Supply Company, 
823 Boylston Street, Boston. COM 3343. 

B45-4-t£ 


WE WILL WIRE, at no extra cost, all 
A-Z pregnancy reports to any New Eng- 
land physician. Send card for special 
container. Saugus Medical Laboratory, 
Saugus, Mass. B71-15-tf 


GRADUATE Class A, Massachusetts 
License, DESIRES POSITION in defense 
work. Service exempt. Address A195, 
New Eng. ]. Med. 3-3t 


PHYSICIAN, licensed in Massachusetts, 
desires settlement or taking over of estab- 
lished practice, or salaried position. Ad- 
dress A201, New Eng. ]. Med. 4.2t 


WANTED — Physician to take over es- 
tablished, lucrative practice in city 8 miles 
from Boston. Going into service. Address 
A197, New Eng. ]. Med. 3-2t 


service. 


COLONIC IRRIGATIONS 

Electric Cabinet Baths, Electric Blanke 
Liquid Wax Baths, and Massage. Wael 
work under medical direction only. W, 
therefore ask medical men to give us thej 
support when they require the servica 
of qualified people to administer physical | 
methods of treatment. Bernard and Beatrichiilt| 
Woods, 511 Beacon Street, Boston, Massaiiifl | 
chusetts. COM 8722. B562-19- 


UNUSUALLY FINE DOCTOR’s 0 
FICE at 80 Commonwealth Avenue, Bog 
ton. Moderate rental. KEN 2794, 


B400-16. 


POSITION AVAILABLE as resident ig 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Evan 
geline Booth Maternity Hospital, 202 Wes 
Newton Street, Boston. Not open to phy 
sicians subject to military service. Vacan 
cy February, 1943. Salary. Apply tg 
Superintendent. B131-3.2 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RIGHT MAN —Full-time or part-tim 
position for class A graduate physicia 
License in Massachusetts. Address A200 
New Eng. ]. Med. 4.3 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN wants part-tim 
or full-time position. Address A193, Ned 
Eng. ]. Med., or GAR 1455. 23 


I WISH TO BUY a good used short 
wave machine. Dr. B. E. Sachs, 44 Fron 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Twelve exercises 


knowledge of electrocardiography. 
this field is not required. 


Fee, $50 


Harvard Medical School 


Courses for Graduates 


Electrocardiography 
By Dr. Louis Wotrr at the Beth Israel Hospital 


February 17 to May 5, inclusive 
Wednesdays, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


This course is designed to give physicians a practical 
Previous training in 


Apply to Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


FERROSATE 


It speeds up hemoglobin reticulocyte formation 
Bottles of 100 4-gr. tablets sold everywhere 


Free sample on request 
Kenmore Pharmacy, Inc. 
500 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prescribe 


——— 


All 


Are you entering the 


ARMY or NAVY? | 


In addition to our regular services, we 
specialize in the collection of accounts 
for physicians who have temporarily 
given up practice to serve with the 
United States Armed Forces. 


National Discount & Audit Co. 
Herald-Tribune Building, New York | 


BINDING 


| Journal of Medicine 
| 8 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. | 


The New England Journal of Medicine will be bound, at | 
the lowest price consistent with good work, upon request. 
Send your copies with definite instructions to: 


The New England | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Allergic 
Patient? 


Watch 
Her 


Cosmetics! 


Cosmetics may be a causative 
or contributory factor in her al- 
lergy. You can safeguard your treat- 
ment regimen, as many doctors are 
now doing, by prescribing Marcelle hypo- 
allergenic Cosmetics. Known irritants have 
either been removed or reduced to tenable 
minimums. 


Py 
e Professional samples and a 
new formulary specifying in- 
gredients sent upon request. 


hypo-allergenic 
1741 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Cosmetics 


for COMFORT 


New Comfort Shoes 
for MEN and WOMEN 


We are not physicians and we do 
not treat the foot, but we can 
fit your patients to a new type 
of shoe that will definitely 
help relieve calluses and hallux 
valgus. When called by tele- 
phone (Hancock 2219), we shall 
be glad to visit any physician in | 
Boston to demonstrate wherein 
this shoe differs from the usual 
so-called “health shoe.” Prescrip- 
tions expertly filled. 


Shoes for MEN and WOMEN 


«+ SHU-EEZ COMFORT SHOP © 30 BOYLSTON ST. 


GSS FROM THE BOSTON EDISON CO. BLOG. 


TUFTS MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Postgraduate Courses for the 
General Practitioner 


RADIOLOGY. March 2-5. A four-day course intended 
to familiarize the general practitioner with progress in 
x-ray diagnosis of diseases in various systems of the body. 
Not given for less than six. Dr. Alice Ettinger in charge. 
Tuition fee, $25. 


DISEASES OF THE BONE AND JOINTS. March 1-6. 
This course includes study of different forms of rheumatic 
diseases as well as of the consequences of injury to bone 
and joints. Emphasis will be laid on differential diagnosis, 
complications and therapy. Demonstrations of cases will 
be supplemented by lectures given by the clin cian, ortho- 
pedic surgeon and roentgenologist. Dr. Heinrich G. 
Brugsch in charge. Tuition fee, $25. 


HEMATOLOGY D. March 3-April 28, Wednesday after- 
noons, 3:30-5:00. A course of nine weekly clinics and 
lectures on hematological subjects, designed primarily 
for the practitioner. Instruction in hematological methods, 
the anemias, deficiency syndromes, hematologic disorders, 

leukemias and so forth. Given by ‘Dr. William Dameshek. 
Fee, $15. Interns and medical students admitted free. 


PROCTOLOGY |. April 26-May 1. Observation of opera- 
tions, attendance at rectal and pruritus clinics of the 
Boston Dispensary and Cambridge Hospital, and illus- 
trated lectures on the anatomy, physiology, pathology 
of the anus and rectum, and the diagnosis and treatment 
of anal, rectal, and colonic diseases. Dr. Edward T. 
Whitney in charge. Tuition fee, $25. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to the 

CHAIRMAN, POSTGRADUATE DIVISION 


30 Bennet Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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BENZEDRINE SULFATE TABLETS 


SMITH, 


YOUR USE OF 


Any potent drug should be administered under 
medical supervision, and Benzedrine Sulfate* is no exception. 


In medical literature, the majority of the reports of undesirable 
reactions attributed to Benzedrine Sulfate have been traceable 
to cases of indiscriminate or unsupervised use. This is equally 
true of the often magnified and sensational reports in the lay press. 


Obviously, these unfavorable reports greatly retarded the wider 
clinical use of this valuable therapeutic agent. From the very 
beginning, Smith, Kline & French Laboratories—as a matter of 
business judgment, to say nothing of ethical considerations—did 
what it could to keep Benzedrine Sulfate solely in the hands of 
the medical profession. 


But our own unaided efforts never met with complete success. 
And, understandably concerned over the possibility of self- 
medication, certain physicians hesitated to employ Benzedrine 


Sulfate therapy. 


However, when the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act of 
June, 1938, became effective, we immediately put Benzedrine 
Sulfate in the category of drugs to be sold on prescription only. 
The Act is strictly enforced and is supplemented by similar legis- 
lation in many states. Today, as a result, the physician can pre- 
scribe Benzedrine Sulfate, secure in the knowledge that there is 
little likelihood of its abuse. 


*Brand of amphetamine sulfate 


KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
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HEN modifications in smoking Pleased patients mean more reli- 

are in order,* physicians know __ able records, something to consider if 
that the patient’s cooperation is ex- you value cross-section data from 
tremely desirable. Yet few smokers group reports. 


take kindly to changes in tobacco * The Military Surteon, Vol. 89, No. 1, p.5, July, 1941 
J. A. M. A., 93:1110 — October 12, 1929 
usage. Brickner. H.—Die Biochemie des Tabaks, 1936 
Slow-burning Camels can be help- 
fulin this situation. Millions of smok- “THE CIGARETTE, THE SOLDIER, 
ers naturall : AND THE PHYSICIAN,’’ The Military 
_—s prefer Camels for their Surgeon, July, 1941. Reprint available. Write 


famous mildness and better taste. Camel Cigarettes, Medical Relations Division, 
1 Pershing Square, New York City. 
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e Look at him go! First in any chow line, this rookie’s 
enthusiastic gorging is offset, fortunately, by a strenu- 
ous program of exercise. His counterpart among the 
“Rocking Chair Brigade” still has to be considered. 
When over-indulgence and lack of exercise are causa- 
tive factors in constipation, relief may often be 
obtained with Petrogalar.* 


It helps to soften thoroughly the stool and encour- 
ages regular, comfortable bowel movement. Petrogalar 
is acceptable even with “stuffy” patients because of its 
pleasant taste and ready miscibility in water. 


It may be taken directly from the spoon or from 
a glass. Consider Petrogalar for the treatment of 
constipation. 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION 


Petrogalar— 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Petrogalar is an aqueous suspension of pure 
mineral oil each 100 cc. of which contains 65 cc. pure mineral oil 
suspended in an aqueous jelly containing agar and acacia. 


Petrogalar Laboratories, Inc. + 8134 McCormick Boulevard + Chicago, Illinois 
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| git-esaepe forecasts predict a tremendous increase in sore throats but they 
will be the kind that no medication will help. Commando victims will seldom 
recover. 
However, there are thousands of sore throats that can be helped. NUPORALS* 
contain the excellent anesthetic, NUPERCAINE* which affords prolonged 
relief from local distress. The lozenge dissolves readily in the mouth and the 
anesthesia develops quickly. 
Many physicians use NUPORALS before the passage of a stomach tube, thereby 
controlling the gag reflex. Others use them to alleviate pain from trauma, either 
surgical or dentural. 


NUPORALS 


BOXES OF 15 BOTTLES OF 100 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. -§) 
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63rd Year 
RING SANATORIUM 


AND HOSPITAL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 
For the diagnosis, care and treatment of men- 
tal, nervous and chronic medical diseases. 


Facilities for all accepted therapeutic measures, 
including artificial fever and shock therapy. 


Outpatient department for referred cases only. 
Moderate, all-inclusive rates. 


Voita R. Hatt, M.D., MaatHa Brunner, M.D. 
Resident Physicians 


Haram T. Rinc, Administrator 


163 Hillside Avenue Tel. ARL 0081 


Perkins School 


LancasTER, Mass. 


Devoted to the scientific understanding 
and education of children of retarded 
development. 

Five homelike and attractive buildings 
surrounded by 85 acres of campus and 
gardens. 

Medical Direction Experienced Staff 

FRANKLIN H. PERKINS, M.D. 


Baldpate, Inc. 


Georgetown, Mass. 
GEO 2131 — Boston Office KEN 8100 

For the treatment of psychoneuroses, 
personality disorders, psychoses, alcoholism 
and addictions. 

Psychotherapy is the basis of treatment; 
other methods such as shock therapy, ma- 
laria and fever box are used when indi- 
cated. 

Occupation under a trained therapist, 
diversions and outdoor activities. 

H. C. Sotomon, M.D., Psychiatrist 
G. M. Scutomer, M.D., Medical Director 
H. Jang Montzinco, M.D. 
Eucene L. Swan, M.D. 
Resident Physicians 


Doctors’ Stationery 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING 
For quotations on your particular 
requirements send copy to us or 

Telephone GARrison 1470 
THE A-B-C PRINT SHOP 
123 Heath Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
Framingham, Mass. 


A sanitarium specially adapted for nervous and 
convalescent patients who need rest and upbuilding 
in normal surroundings. 

A No committed mental cases. 
‘Y ARTHUR H. WARD, M.D., Medical Director 


Wiswall 


Sanatorium 


203 Grove Street 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A small group of attractive build- 
ings for the care and treatment 
of nervous and mild mental dis- 
eases. 
Facilities for training and diver- 
sion under the direction of a com- 
petent therapist. 
E. H. WISWALL, M.D. 
Superintendent 
HALE POWERS, M.D. 
Resident Physician 
Tel. WEL 0261 


STAMFORD HALL 
Stamford, Conn. 
Telephone — 3-1191 
Founded in 1891 by the late Amos J. 
Givens, M.D., LL.D., this sanitarium spe- 
cializes in the diagnosis, care and profes- 
sional treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases, drug and alcoholic addictions 
and aged folk. 
Beautiful location; skilled psychiatrists 
and large assisting staff. 
Located on Connecticut Route 104 near 
city of Stamford. 
Booklet on request. 


FRANCIS M. SHOCKLEY, M.D. 
Physician in Charge 


Danie P, GrirFin, M.D. 
Marcaret M. Armstrone, M.D. 


Resident Physicians 


Dr. Taylor’s 
Private Hospital 


For the Treatment of 
NERVOUS DISEASES 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
House well equipped and furnished, 


skilled attendants, good food and com- 
fortable rooms at moderate rates. 


Methods of treatment are those proved best after 
30 years’ successful experience. 


FREDERICK L. TAYLOR, M.D. 
45 Centre Street, Boston, Mass. 


Near Dudley Street Terminal 


PEECH DEFECT 


Glenside 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS 


A amall, attractively located Sanitarium for 
nervous, mild mental or chronic illnesses 


Masex D. Orpway, M.D. 
6 Parley Vale Tel.-ARN 0044 


WESTWOOD LODGE 
Westwood, Mass. 


A modern private sanitarium within fifteen mile 
Boston, for the treatment of nervous and mild me 
diseases; also for those in need of rest under medf 
Separate buildings make possible a 4; 


supervision. 
factory grouping of patients. The buildings, w 
include one devoted exclusively to occupational ther 


are surrounded by over one hundred acres compris 


woodlands, gardens and pine groves. 


Superintendent 
WILLIAM J. HAMMOND, M.D. 
Resident Physicians 
Stoney M. Bunxer, M.D. 
Evsie S. Neustrapr, M.D. 


Roxbury District 


A Note 
Worth Reading 


The advertising space in the 


Journal is your guarantee that 


the products you buy are of 
the highest quality. Only de- 


sirable firms are represented in 


these pages: they will continue 
to advertise only if you buy 
from them and thus prove to 
them that the Journal is the 
medical authority for reliable 


advertising. 


are usually correctable. 
cessfully treated. 


419 Boylston Street, Boston 


All kinds of speech defects are being suc- 

Individual instruction. Write for descriptive booklet. 

S. D. Robbins, INST. FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, Inc. 
Formerly Boston Stammerers’ Institute — Founded 1867 


Tel. KEN 6800 
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